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THE  SEVENTH 

AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 

By  Wai-kack  W.  Atwood,  Ph.  1)., 

Chirk  I 'nirirsiln;  Mimlnr  of  the.  I’liilfd  Slnhs  Drhijiitioii.  to  the 
( 'oiiijn  ss 


Ar  'PllE  invi(ati(»n  of  the  Moxicim  ‘lovt'inment  delejrates  from  IS 
,  AnuMTcan  Kopul)li(*s  caino  t(*jrt*tlu‘r  in  Mexico  C'ity,  on  Septein- 
her  S,  1935,  and  opened  tlie  Seventli  American  Sedentitic  C\)n<;ress. 
'Pile  organizing  committee,  working  under  autlmrity  granted  by  the 
l)e|)artinent  of  Public  Education,  had  made  excellent  arrangements 
for  the  C'ongress,  which  was  to  remain  in  sessi»)n  from  St'i)temher  S 
to  17.  Dr.  Pedro  ('.  Sanchez,  president  of  that  committee,  and  Euis 
Sanchez  Ponton,  general  secretary,  were  elected  to  the  same  ollices  in 
(he  (’ongress.  'Po  these  men,  their  assistants  and  the  oHicei’s  of 
(he  several  divisions  of  the  congress,  as  well  as  to  the  (Jovermnent 
of  Me.xico,  notable  credit  is  due  for  the  successful  admiiust ration 
of  the  various  meetings,  excursions  and  social  gatherings  that  were 
included  in  the  program. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  8  a  reception  was  tendered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Here  the  delegates  had  the  pleasure 
of  becoming  mutually  aetjuainted  and  of  meeting  many  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  congress.  ('Plie 
number  of  delegates  and  registered  mend)ei-s  was  487.)  During 
the  afternoon  Mexican  music  provided  a  colorful  and  enthusiastic 
atmosphere  which  ])ervaded  the  entire  period  during  which  the 
meetings  were  in  session. 

On  the  morning  of  Momlay,  September  9,  the  delegates  convened 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  and  were  there  athlressetf  by  the  Presiilent 
«>f  the  Kepuhlic,  Oeneral  (Yirdenas;  greetings  were  extendetl  by  the 
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Delegates  from  the  .\nierican  Republics  met  in  Mexico  City  from  September  8  to  17,  1935,  to  discuss  the  advances  of  science  in  the  nations  of  Pan  America.  This  photograph  was 
taken  at  the  closing  session,  which  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 
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General  Secretarj’,  Luis  Sfincliez  Pont6n.  On  behalf  of  the  visiting 
delegates  Dr.  Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  president  of  George  Washington 
University  and  chairman  of  the  delegation  from  the  United  States, 
responded. 

During  the  succeeding  days  the  various  sections  of  the  Congress 
convened  in  halls  that  had  been  set  aside  for  their  meetings,  ami 
there,  in  small  groups,  listened  to  the  reading  of  scientific  papers 
presented  by  delegates,  and  informally  discussed  many  of  those 
papers.  The  congress  included  the  following  sections: 

1.  Physical  and  Matheniaficjil  Sciences; 

2.  Geology; 

Kngineering; 

4.  Industrial  Chemistry; 

5.  Agricnltnral  Sciences; 

(i.  Hiological  Sciences; 

7.  Medical  Sciences; 

8.  Hygienic  Sciences; 

9.  .\nthro|KiIogical  and  Historical  S<*iences; 

10.  Social  and  F>ononiic  S«-ienees; 

11.  Kdncational  Seitmees; 

12.  Hihliography; 

i:i.  Indian  Lite; 

14.  .Inridieal  S<-iencos. 

Since  each  section  was  practically  a  specialized  congress  in  itself,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  any  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  congress 
in  general.  Almost  300  papers  were  presented,  many  of  them 
highly  technical.  It  is  expected  that  printed  proceedings  will  make 
them  available  to  interested  persons  throughout  the  Americas. 

Most  of  Thursday,  September  12,  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  San  Juan 
'Peotihuaedn,  where  some  of  the  famous  pyramids  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  have  been  partially  restored  and 
wliere  collections  of  archaeological  remains  have  been  installe<l  in  a 
museum.  Luncheon  was  served  there  by  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Education.  Nearly  300  people  took  part  in  this  excursion;  they 
returned  to  the  capital  city  delighted  with  the  hospitality  extended, 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  remarkable  ruins. 

On  Saturday,  September  14,  nearly  500  members  of  the  congress 
and  guests  joined  in  an  expedition,  which  took  all  day  and  far  into  the 
evening,  to  Cacahuamilpa  and  Cuernavaca.  At  Cacahuamilpa  there 
is  a  remarkable  cave  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  southern  Mexico. 
'Phat  natural  wonderland  has  been  set  aside  as  a  national  reserve. 
'Phe  cav'e  is  beautifully  illuminated  with  electric  lights  and  as  the  parly 
was  conducted  from  room  to  room  the  crystal  fonnations  of  that 
underground  realm  were  explained  and  described  by  very  efficient 
guides.  Cuernavaca  is  a  charming  old  city  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
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mountains  just  beyond  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Its  cathedral  and  many 
of  the  old  homes,  as  well  as  the  modem  buildings  and  the  frescoes  of 
Diego  Rivera,  took  the  attention  of  the  visitors  and  brought  them  still 
closer  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  Mexican  people.  This  expedition 
was  made  by  automobiles,  traveling  over  newly  constructed  national 
highways. 

Sunday  and  Monday,  September  15  and  16,  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  Government  of  Mexico  for  the  celebration  of  the  125th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  independence.  The  delegates  to  the  scientific 
congress  were  all  invited  to  join  with  the  Mexican  people  in  this 
national  commemoration.  The  city  was  crowded  with  visitors  from 
various  parts  of  the  nation.  Games  and  athletic  exhibitions,  music 
and  dancing  characterized  the  program.  The  President  of  Mexico 
held  a  reception  in  the  National  Palace  on  Sunday  evening  preceding 
the  traditional  ringing  of  the  bells  at  eleven  P.  M.  On  Monday  the 
patriotic  ceremonies  included  a  fomial  military  parade. 

On  Tuesday,  September  17,  the  closing  session  of  the  congress  was 
held  in  the  home  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History.  There  reports  from  the  presidents  of  the  various  sections 
were  received  and  various  resolutions,  which  had  been  suggested  in 
the  sectional  meetings,  were  presented.  The  Congress  also  adopte<l 
general  resolutions.  The  first  was  a  v^ote  of  thanks  to  the  organizing 
committee  and  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  its  hospitality.  The 
second  suggested  that  each  American  Government  create  an  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Economic  Geography  to  make  studies  of  a  national  character, 
which  might  be  coordinated  with  those  made  privately,  so  as  to  secure 

(1)  increased  inlerchange  of  products  of  the  various  Republics;  (2) 
s«»lution  of  the  problems  of  competition  in  products  which  enter  into 
foreign  traide;  and  (3)  unified  action  on  the  part  of  the  American 
nations  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  world  commerce.  These,  insti¬ 
tutes,  as  corresponding  sections,  would  form  a  part  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  in  Mexico.  The  tliird  reso¬ 
lution  recommended  to  the  American  nations:  (1)  that  they  estab¬ 
lish  national  institutes  of  science  if  they  do  not  already  have  them; 

(2)  that  all  the  countries  should  appoint  national  committees  of  intel¬ 
lectual  cooperation,  one  of  their  chief  purposes  to  be  continental  coope¬ 
ration;  (3)  that  the  publication  of  scientific  reviews,  both  popular  and 
technical,  should  be  promoted;  (4)  that  pursuant  to  the  action  of  the 
Third  Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Lima,  the  interchange  of  teachers 
and  students  should  be  fostered ;  (5)  that  each  country  should  unify 
its  educational  system  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to  facilitate  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  students  who  are  obhged  to  leave  one  school  for  another;  (6) 
that  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Lima  Congress,  university 
curricula  in  the  respective  countries  should  as  far  as  possible  have  a 
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common  standard  so  as  to  facilitate  the  in  ter- American  recognition 
of  professional  degrees  without  revalidation. 

The  fourth  resolution  commended  the  Pan  American  Union  for  its 
cooperation  in  the  preparations  for  the  Sev^enth  Scientific  Congress 
and  also  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  press  for  its  reports  on  the 
congress.  The  fifth  resolution  approved  a  vote  taken  by  the  Jurid¬ 
ical  Section,  and  supported  unanimously  by  the  other  sections  of 
the  congress,  which  recommended  to  the  American  CJovernments 
that  they  should  not  resort  to  force  for  the  solution  of  their  conflicts; 
that  they  should  maintain  their  neutrality  in  conflicts  arising  between 
other  States,  and  that  they  should  adopt  a  Code  of  Peace,  which  would 
permit  the  juridical,  and  therefore  permanent,  solution  of  such  con¬ 
troversies.  It  furthermore  recommended  to  the  governments  that 
before  adopting  measures  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts,  they  should  take  into  consideration,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  not 
only  their  material  interests  but  also  those  affecting  international 
good  feeling  and  solidarity. 

'I'he  sixth  resolution  expressed  warm  sympathy  with  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  and  the  liope  that  all  obstacles  to  a  <lefini- 
tive  peace  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  might  he  removed. 

( )n  the  proposal  of  the  Colombian  delegation,  the  seventh  resolution 
suggested  to  the  governments  of  the  American  nations  that  at  least 
one  year’s  course  in  general  American  history  should  be  included  in 
the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

The  eighth  resolution  gave  authority  to  the  executive  committee  to 
add  the  latest  conelusions  of  the  various  sections  to  the  final  act  of 
I  In'  congress. 

Many  other  extremely  interesting  res«dutions  were  ])assed  by  the 
14  sections.  Cnfortunately,  lack  of  space  prevents  the  mention  of 
tlieiu  all. 

The  section  on  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  requested  all 
the  American  nations  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  air  conditions  over  their  territory  and  over  neighbor¬ 
ing  waters,  as  a  basis  for  the  transmission  of  information  from  one 
to  the  other. 

The  section  on  geology  recommended  the  establishment  in  Mexico 
of  a  national  petroleum  institute. 

The  section  on  engineering  suggested  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
that  the  topic  of  legislation  on  the  exercise  of  learned  professions  in 
the  American  countries  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  next  scien¬ 
tific  congress. 

The  section  on  industrial  chemistry  passed  several  resolutions, 
including  one  recommending  the  publication  of  a  project,  presented  to 
the  congress,  on  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  in  the  Americas. 
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The  section  on  agricultural  sciences  voted  that  studies  be  made 
of  inter-American  conditions  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  products, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  on  which  to  base  harmonious  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  the  countries  of  the  continent.  This 
section  also  advocated  studies  designed  to  analyse  various  agrarian 
systems  now  existing  and  the  ])raetical  results  of  measures  taken 
by  the  respective  governments,  in  order  to  obtain  conclusions  which 
will  enable  tlie  governments  to  perfect  their  procedure  in  this  respect. 

The  section  on  biological  sciences  proposed  tbe  establishment  of 
three  marine  biological  stations  in  Mexico  to  study  the  problems 
connected  with  commercial  species  of  fish  and  sbelllish  and  proper 
methods  of  exploitation.  This  section  also  voted  in  favor  of  the 
|)romotion  of  scientific  investigation  on  the  ground  of  public  utility 
and  advocated  security  of  tenure  and  adecpiate  salaries  for  scientific 
personnel. 

The  section  on  medical  sciences  adopted  two  resolutions  on  the 
control  of  onchocerciasis  and  cancer. 

The  section  on  hygienic  sciences  was  very  active,  passing  27 
resolutions.  Tbe  first  congratulateil  President  Cardenas  of  Mexico 
on  having  taken  tbe  first  step  towards  giving  jmre  drinking  water  to 
the  small  towns  of  bis  country.  Other  resolutions  iliscussed  the 
adeipiato  training  of  jmblic  health  officials,  their  ]>romotion,  tenure, 
salary,  full  time  employment,  pensions,  etc.  Still  othem  spoke  of  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  and  the  fight  against  yellow  fever, 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Other  subjects  treated  were  the  central  supervision  of 
public  and  private  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals;  (quarantine 
provisions  with  respect  to  air  transportation;  health  conditions  of 
workers  at  home  and  in  the  factory;  tbe  school  study  of  hygiene  and 
child  care;  and  tbe  coordination  of  public  health  work  in  all  govern¬ 
ment  departments. 

'file  section  on  anthropological  and  historical  sciences  congratulated 
PiTsident  Cardenas  of  Mexico  on  his  championship  of  the  idea  that 
scientific  investigation  is  a  functional  part  of  government  and  on  his 
projiosal  to  create  a  cabinet  portfolio  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
uplift  of  the  indigenous  population.  The  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington  was  also  congratulated  on  its  program  for  the  study  of 
the  Maya  race.  The  seventh  resolution  of  the  Third  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  relative  to  tbe  formation  of  catalogs  and  tbe 
conservation  and  publication  of  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 
American  nations  w’as  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the  respective 
governments  by  this  section,  which  also  stressed  the  urgency  of  con¬ 
tinuing  work  in  this  direction  and  preparing  a  general  descriptive 
index  of  the  archives.  Interest  was  likewise  expressed  in  the  series  of 
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publications  on  inter-American  history,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Hispanic- American  Historical  Association. 

The  section  on  social  and  economic  sciences  passed  19  resolutions. 
The  first  recommended  the  use  of  silver  money  as  fiduciary  currency 
as  far  as  may  be  jiossible  to  each  nation.  It  further  recommended 
that  the  central  banks  of  the  American  nations  should  create  an 
inter-American  body  whose  first  duties  should  be  the  stabilization  of 
money  in  America  and  the  regularization  and  supply  of  inter- American 
exchange.  Other  resolutions  urged  the  necessity  of  studies  on  the 
cost  of  living  in  each  country  and  the  interchange  of  information  on 
the  preparation  of  an  annual  budget.  Commercial  treaties  avoiding 
a  policy  of  extreme  nationalism,  the  minimum  wage,  the  seasonal 
migration  of  workers,  vital  statistics,  regional  planning,  the  interna¬ 
tional  standardization  of  statistics  on  agricultural  wages,  unemploy¬ 
ment  services,  and  ratification  of  the  labor  and  social  welfare 
conventions  of  the  International  Labor  Office  were  subjects  of  other 
resolutions  by  this  section.  The  section  closed  by  condemning  war 
and  the  use  of  science  for  purposes  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
worker,  making  common  cause  with  him  in  his  struggle  for  the 
advent  of  a  world  in  which  the  realization  of  social  justice  shall  put 
all  scientific  knowledge  into  service. 

The  section  on  education  passed  resolutions  on  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  as  most  suitable  for  the  American  Indian  in  view  of  his  economic 
needs;  the  necessity  of  teaching  principles  of  sociology  in  the  secondary 
school,  especially  for  all  students  planning  to  study  a  profession;  the 
translation  of  foreign  text  books  on  sociology,  psychology,  statistics 
and  civics  into  Spanish;  the  teaching  of  family  education  and  sex 
education.  The  final  resolution  of  this  section  suggested  that  the 
university  should  have  constant  contacts  with  public  (juestions, 
studying  all  national  problems  through  experts,  but  without  assuming 
a  position  which  would  interfere  with  its  primary  function  of  culture. 

The  section  on  bibliography  passed  ten  resolutions.  They  were 
concerned  with  the  indexing  of  archives,  an  inter-American  service 
for  lending  books  from  public  libraries  and  scientific  institutions, 
bulletins  on  juvenile  literature,  annual  catalogs  of  library  accessions, 
rural  libraries,  standard  rules  for  cataloging,  a  union  catalog,  cen¬ 
tralization  of  bibliographical  studies  in  each  country,  the  publication 
of  various  bibliographies,  technical  preparation  of  librarians  and 
archivists,  and  other  analogous  subjects. 

The  section  on  Indian  life  adopted  resolutions  on  means  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  Indians,  through  the  better  preparation  of  teachers, 
regional  planning  based  on  economic  research  aiid  direction,  and 
public  health  measures.  The  compilation  of  vocabularies  of  the 
Indian  languages,  especially  in  relation  to  their  influence  on  Spanish, 
was  also  advised. 
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The  section  on  juridical  science  passed  the  resolution  on  peace  that 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  been  adopted  by  the  final 
plenary  session  of  the  congress,  and  also  adopted  other  resolutions 
dealing  with  territorial  waters,  the  international  responsibility  of 
States  and  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  ])resent  writer,  acting  as  president  of 
the  Pan  American  Institute  of  CJeography  and  History,  extended,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  an  invitation  to  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  to  send  representatives  to  Washington  for  the  week 
of  October  14-19  to  participate  in  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Oeography  and  History. 

The  delegates  were  then  all  taken  to  the  floating  gardens  at 
Xochimilco,  where  they  drifted  slowly  in  Mexican  gondolas  tlirough 
the  canals  of  a  “western  Venice”  and  between  the  flowering  plants  of 
that  beautiful  little  suburb  of  Mexico  City,  listening  to  native  music 
from  a  special  gondola  which  accompanied  the  flotilla.  At  the 
luncheon  hall  among  these  gardens  a  most  delightful  banquet  of  native 
dislies  and  a  large  variety  of  beverages  were  provided.  As  the  dinner 
|)roceeded  the  echoes  of  Mexican  music  drifted  through  the  baiKpiet 
hall,  and  at  the  close  the  party  was  entertaiiual  by  a  number  of  native 
«lancers. 

The  Mexicans  opened  their  homes  and  their  hearts  to  the  delegates 
from  other  countries.  They  cooperated  most  cordially  and  helpfully 
in  the  discussion  of  scientific  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  western  world;  they  established  still  stronger 
l>ondsof  friendship  and  a  still  stronger  desire  for  further  cooperation  in 
intellectual  and  cultural  affairs. 


THE  PERUVIAN  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY 


By  Eduardo  A.  Salgado 

Chairman,  Itighway  Committee,  Peruvian  Touring  Club 

IN  .liiiu*  hist  tho  IVruviaii  (Jovormnont  oponod  to  trnflic  the  (Vntnil 
llijrhwiiy.  It  starts  from  Lima,  tlie  cajiital  of  the  Republic --or 
rather  from  the  port  of  Callao,  8  miles  away,  which  is  connected  with 
Lima  hy  several  avenues  paved  with  concrete — and  runs  east,  ascend- 
in<r  the  Andes,  crossinj;  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  15,890  feet, 
and  descending  hy  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range  to  Oroya  where  a 
junction  is  made  with  the  highway  system  of  the  Department  of 
Junin,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  roads  of  the  Departments 
of  Huanuco,  Huancavelica,  and  Ayacucho. 

The  Central  Highway  must  be  considered  the  first  real  motor  road 
to  cross  the  Peruvian  Andes,  for  that  vda  Canta,  opened  two  years  ago, 
which  also  unites  the  capital  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Junin 
highway  system,  is  not  as  well  engineered  as  the  Central  Highway. 
The  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  first  section  of  the  great  highway  to  the  tropi¬ 
cal  eastern  section  of  Peru,  via  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Hudnuco,  and  Tingo 
Maria  to  Pucallpa,  a  port  on  the  Ucayali  River  from  which  steam 
navigation  to  and  down  the  Amazon  all  the  way  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  feasible  throughout  the  year.  With  the  completion  of  this 
(ii-st  section  and  of  certain  work  on  the  section  from  Oroya  to  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  planned  for  1935,  there  will  be  321  miles  of  uninterrupted 
highway  from  Lima  to  Puerto  Durand  near  the  Huallaga  Riv'er, 
leaving  207  miles  to  he  constructed  before  reaching  Pucallpa.  Thus 
there  will  eventually  be  a  highway  528  miles  in  length  which  estab¬ 
lishes  a  combined  land  and  water  route  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
.Vtlantic  across  the  widest  part  of  the  South  American  Continent. 

The  construction  of  the  Central  Highway  was  e.xtremely  difficult 
because  of  the  tremendous  mountains  to  be  climbed  and  because  the 
(Vntral  Railroad,  which  crosses  the  Andes  through  the  same  gorges, 
took  the  easiest  route.  [Proposed  in  1868,  it  was  completed  to  Oroya 
in  1893.]  The  Andes,  whose  lowest  passes  are  almost  16,000  feet  high 
and  whose  peaks  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  extend  the 
whole  length  of  Peru  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
coast — about  60  miles  at  12°  south,  the  latitude  of  Lima.  The  gorges 
on  the  western  slope  are  very  precipitous,  and  torrential  rivers  broken 
by  many  waterfalls  liave  made  deep  canyons  along  their  steep  courses. 
On  the  western  side  the  terrain  is  more  favorable.  The  gorges  slope 
more  gradually  and  the  topography  in  general  does  not  offer  great 
difficulties  to  highway  construction.  The  Central  Highway  ascends 
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the  cordillera  on  the  west  along  the  course  of  the  lliinac  Kiver  to  its 
source.  It  crosses  the  range  by  Anticona  pass,  15,889  feet  above  sea 
level,  said  to  be  the  highest  point  in  the  world  reached  by  a  motor  high¬ 
way,  and  descends  along  the  Yauli  River,  part  of  the  Amazon  River 
system,  to  Oroya,  the  terminus  of  this  liighway  and  the  commercial 
metropolis  for  central  Peru.  In  Oroya,  as  has  been  said,  the  Central 
Highway  connects  with  the  highway  system  of  the  Department  of 
diiiun— that  is,  with  the  road  from  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  Huanuco  and 
Pucallpa,  northwards;  with  the  road  from  Tarma  to  San  Ramon  and 
La  Merced,  fnuu  which  a  trail  runs  eastward  to  the  Pichis  River,  and 
with  the  road  under  construction  from  Jauja  to  Huancayo  and 
Ayacucho  towards  the  south. 

The  gorge  of  the  Rimac  River,  like  all  those  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Andes,  has  two  well-defined  sections.  Near  the  coast,  between 
sea  level  and  an  altitude  of  approximately  4,900  feet,  the  grade  is 
comi)aratively  moderate,  not  presenting  great  difficulties  to  highway 
construction.  In  the  mountains  above  this  altitude  the  grade  is  much 
steeper  and  the  gorge  narrows  in  one  place  to  a  canyon  about  20  miles 
long,  where  the  engineers  had  to  overcome  tremendous  obstacles. 


Fniiit  map  drawn  by  l.iiia  Huyna  Salaxar. 

THE  UOUTK  (tK  THE  CENTKAE  HKIHWAY  OK  I'EKU. 

Tliu  Central  lligliway,  of  wliieh  the  first  section  was  opened  to  traffic  in  June  lUSS,  is  indicated  by  tlie  lieavy 
black  line  running  from  the  coast  to  Puerto  Durand,  on  the  Huallaga  Kiver.  Its  eventual  extension  to 
Pucallpa,  a  river  port  on  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  upper  Amazon,  will  provide  a  new  land  and  water 
route  across  the  widest  part  of  the  South  American  Continent. 


Ill  the  Ihst  sectiou  of  about  35  miles,  tlie  highway  reaches  an 
iiltitiide  of  al)Out  4,900  feet  at  Tornamesa  after  following  the  gorge 
and  crossing  the  river  by  two  bridges,  one  of  wdiich,  at  Cbaerasana, 
lias  a  s|>an  of  328  feet.  The  average  grade  on  this  section  is  2.2  per¬ 
cent.  In  the  second  section  the  highway  has  to  make  numerous 
zigzags  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  almost  11,000  feet  of  altitude  in 
about  50  miles.  Between  Tornamesa  and  the  summit  at  Anticoua, 
it  passes  through  the  towns  and  important  mining  centers  of  Surco, 
Matucana,  Viso,  Tamboraque,  San  Mateo,  Rio  Blanco,  Chicla  and 
Casapalca.  The  difficulties  of  the  terrain  obliged  the  engineers  to 
make  deep  cuts  and  build  high  retaining  walls,  as  well  as  to  construct 
28  bridges.  Among  the  construction  of  greatest  importance  is  the 
work  in  “Infiernillo”  canyon,  where  the  road  had  to  pass  between 
two  mountain-sides  from  500  to  750  feet  high.  The  roadbed  is 
supported  on  bridges,  high  retaining  walls  and  half-tunneled  cuts, 
all  built  under  the  viaduct  of  the  Central  Railway. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  the  road  descends  from  Anticomi 
to  Oroya,  12,224  feet  above  sea  level  and  111  miles  from  Lima,  passing 
through  the  important  mining  center  of  Morococha  and  descending 
gradually  along  the  course  of  the  Yauli  River,  wliich  is  crossed  tlu-ee 
times. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Central  Highway  utilizes  the 
same  gorges  as  the  Central  Railroad.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
former  crosses  the  latter  at  18  grade  crossings  and  9  underpasses. 

The  highway  is  20  feet  wide  in  all  the  recently  constructed  sections 
and  somewhat  less  in  the  old  parts  utilized  provisionally  so  as  to  open 
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An  ambitious  iuKiiway  prucratn  is  i>cini!  carriod  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion. 
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THE  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY  OF  PERU. 

Upper:  In  tlie  vicinity  of  Tornamesa.  Here  the  road  reaches  an  altitude  of  4,920  feet,  paralleling  the  old 
trail  along  the  mountainside  at  the  right. 

Lower:  Chaupichaca  Gorge.  The  highway  passes  under  the  famous  Chaupichaca  Bridge  of  the  Peruvian 

Central  Railroad. 
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(raftic.  The  maximum  fjradient  in  the  new  sections  is  6  percent  and 
the  minimum  radius  of  curves  66  feet,  the  changes  of  gradient  being 
connected  by  vertical  curves.  Culverts  and  gutters  have  been 
constructed,  as  well  as  conduits  paved  with  masonry. 

The  first  25  miles  of  highway  are  paved  with  concrete  8  inches 
thick.  The  balance  of  the  roadbed  has  been  rolled  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  given  a  surface  of  rubble.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Government  to  continue  paving  the  highway  with  bituminous 
material.  Kilometer  stones  and  highway  signs  indicating  curves, 
bridges,  grade  crossings,  etc.,  have  been  set  up  along  the  route. 

The  engineering  of  the  liighway  permits  traffic  to  proceed  comfort¬ 
ably  and  safely  in  both  directions  at  an  average  speed  of  30  miles  an 
hour,  which  may  be  considered  high,  since  in  only  three  hours  and 
85  miles  the  motorist  reaches  Anticona  at  a  trifle  more  than  three 
miles  above  sea  level. 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  what  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Highway  will  mean  in  the  development  of  the  region  which  it  traverses. 
The  cities  of  Lima,  Callao  and  their  suburbs,  with  a  total  of  450,000 
inhabitants,  constitute  the  great  market  for  the  products  of  the 
interior  Departments,  products  which  in  large  part  will  be  moved 
over  the  Central  Highway,  leaving  to  the  railroad  shipments  of  great 
volume  or  weight,  which  would  be  too  expensive  to  ship  by  truck 
because  of  the  higher  freight  rates.  The  railroad  rates,  however,  will 
probably  be  considerably  reduced  with  the  increasing  use  of  Diesel 
engines.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  highway  joins  numerous 
important  towns  and  mining  centers  among  which  there  is  like¬ 
wise  a  considerable  trade.  This  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  road,  since  trucking  is  naturally  the  best  moans  of  shipment  for 
short  distances  and  merchandise  of  small  bulk.  The  construction 
of  the  highway,  furthermore,  definitely  assures  uninterrupted  com¬ 
munication  between  the  capital  and  the  central  Departments,  while 
in  the  mountain  rainy  season — December  to  March — railroad  com¬ 
munication  is  often  broken  off  for  considerable  periods  because  of 
the  damage  wrought  by  floods  and  mud  carried  down  onto  the  track 
from  lateral  gorges.  Similar  damage  is  likely  to  occur  on  the  high¬ 
way  also,  but  the  interruption  will  be  for  a  much  shorter  time,  since 
motor  vehicles,  unlike  locomotives,  can  run  on  poor  roads. 

In  the  region  tributary  to  the  Central  Highway  there  are  large 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  enterprises  w'hose  products  are  marketed 
in  the  coast  cities  or  exported.  There  are  also  some  textile  factories 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  largest  ore  smelters  and  concentration 
plants  in  the  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  district  is  not  only 
one  of  the  richest  but  also  one  of  the  most  liighly  industrialized. 
Indeed,  as  an  index  of  this  industrialization  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  this  zone  is  generated  70  percent  of  the  electrical  energy  produced 
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THE  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY  OF  PERU. 

Upper:  Nearing  the  Inflernillo  Canyon  on  the  Rimac  River.  Construction  of  the  section  through  this 
gorge  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  engineering  feats  on  the  highway.  I^wer:  Anticona  Pass.  At  the 
foot  of  Mount  Meiggs  the  road  traverses  Anticona  Pass  at  an  altitude  of  15,889  feet,  the  highest  point 
that  ft  reaches. 
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ill  tlic  whole  country  and  that  furthermore  tAvo  new  hydroelectric 
plants  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  120,000  horsepower  are  under 
construction.  It  may  also  be  added  that  82  percent  of  the  passengers 
and  62  percent  of  the  total  freight  carried  by  all  Peruvian  railw'ays 
are  moved  between  the  Departments  of  Lima  and  Junin,  w'hich  are 
united  by  the  Central  Highway.  The  latter  will  presumably  divert 
a  considerable  share  of  the  traffic,  especially  many  passengers. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  tourist  it  is  evident  that  the  Central 
Highway  has  remarkable  attractions.  In  fact,  it  is  already  the 
preferred  motor  excursion  out  of  Lima.  Along  its  route  one  may 


OKE  SMELTER  AT  CERUO  DE  PASCO. 

Till'  ('entral  Iligliway  as  it  extends  northwaril  (Hisses  through  Cerro  dc  Piiscu,  one  of  tlie  great  i'(i(>('<'''- 
inining  centers  of  the  world. 


enjoy  magnificent  scenery  and  alt  climates,  ranging  from  the  temper¬ 
ate  on  the  coast  to  the  cold  of  the  mountains,  where  the  mercury 
sometimes  goes  down  to  14®  F.  Physical  conditions  vary  so  markedly 
in  a  journey  relatively  so  short  that  the  tourist  may  enjoy  a  great 
diversity  of  landscapes  typical  of  the  coast,  the  hills  and  the  mountain 
heights,  as  well  as  displays  of  the  vegetation  and  agricultural  products 
typical  of  varying  climatic  conditions.  Besides  these  natural  beauties, 
he  may  also  admire  the  feats  of  engineering  on  the  Central  Railroad 
(whose  first  section  is  the  oldest  in  South  America),  an  undertaking 
which  necessitated  the  construction  of  45  bridges  and  62  tunnels. 
Finally,  he  will  be  amazed  at  the  constniction  of  the  highway  itself, 
the  crowning  achievement  of  Peru  in  highway  construction,  in  which 
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(ireat  oonirast  in  climate  and  scenery,  from  the  friitid  temi>eratiires  of  the  liarren  liiRliIands  to  the  warmt  li 
of  the  Trollies  with  their  luxuriant  vepetation  will  tie  offered  the  touri.st  motorini;  over  the  Central  High¬ 
way,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  528  miles  in  length. 

difficult  eng:ineerin"  problems  have  been  solved  without  incurring 
undue  construction  costs. 

The  hijrhway  was  i)lanned  by  Peruvian  engineers  and  built  by 
Peruvian  labor,  the  work  beiii"  executed  under  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion,  with  the  special  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Works  and  Communciations.  Modem  machinery  was  used  and  the 
cost  of  the  work  was  completely  met  by  Government  funds. 

To  cover  the  maintenance  of  the  hi§rhway,  tolls  are  charjied. 
These  are  undoubtedly  an  annoyance  to  those  who  use  the  road,  but 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  funds  for  upkeep  required  their  imposition. 
It  is  hoped  that  shortly  a  new  tax  on  traffic,  possibly  a  surcharge  on 
motor  fuels,  will  remove  this  annoyance  and  bring  about  a  simpler 
method  of  collection,  for  in  general  highway  tolls,  especially  on  roads 
where  traffic  is  inconsiderable,  are  very  expensive  to  collect. 

PKINCIPAL  POINTS  ON  THE  CENTRAL  HIGHW.VY 
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MUSIC  AND  RADIO  IN  URUGUAY 

By  Simon  G.  Hanson,  S.  M.,  A.  M., 

Inxtruclor  in  Economics,  Harvard  University. 

Tiik  i:  rnjiiiayttn  nation,  over  progressive  and  intereste<l  in  cultural 
iini>roveinent,  lias  made  tremendous  advances  in  the  field  of  radio 
and  music  during  the  past  five  years.  The  latest  development  is 
that  of  a  national  opera  comjiany  which  gave  its  first  performance  on 
July  27,  This  follows  the  establishment  of  a  fine  symphony 

orchestra,  the  jiurchase  of  an  auditorium  for  concerts,  the  setting  up  of 
two  official  broadcasting  stations  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
private  stations  from  6  to  38  since  1930,  a  commendable  effort  to 
create  a  library  of  phonograph  records  {[Hscoteca)  for  use  in  broad¬ 
casting  and  in  tbe  teaching  of  music,  and  a  rise  in  the  number  of  radio 
receiving  sets  in  use  from  14,r)()0  in  1930  to  over  80,000  today.* 

The  law  of  December  18,  1929,  established  a  Servicio  Oficial  de 
Difusidn  Radio  Electrica  (popularly  known  and  hereafter  referred  to 
as  Sodre)  as  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
An  honorary  directorate  *  was  charged  with  acquiring  a  collection  of 
phonograph  records,  taking  over  the  existing  radio  station  operated  by 
the  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine,  and  generally  administering  the  offi¬ 
cial  station.  Funds  were  provided  by  import  duties  on  radio  appara¬ 
tus  and  phonograpb  records,®  license  ta.xes  on  amateur  transmitting 
stations,  and  a  penalty  of  100  pesos  for  every  performance  in  theatres 
or  auditoriums  which  the  proprietors  refused  to  allow  to  be  broadcast. 
On  July  28,  1932,  the  income  of  the  radio  authority  was  changed  from 
a  variable  amount  to  a  subvention  fixed  at  180,000  pesos  per  year, 
which  was  raised  on  February  26,  1934  by  36,000  pesos. 

Tbe  official  radio  station,  which  had  been  of  small  power,  was  reor¬ 
ganized  and  reopened  under  its  new  management  on  April  1,  1930. 
At  first  there  was  a  minimum  of  1 1  hours  of  transmitting  daily  and  the 
programs  consisted  almost  entirely  of  phonograph  records.  Lectures 
and  live  broadcasts  were  gradually  substituted  so  that  the  present  day 
average  of  records  is  from  four  to  five  hours.  No  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  is  permitted  by  this  station,  w'hose  programs  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  available — so  much  so  that  there  is  considerable 

'  Seflor  Inocencio  lUa,  Subdirector  de  los  Servicios  de  Radiocomunicaciones,  estimates  the  present  number 
at  80,000  to  90,000;  a  questionnaire  distributed  among  sellers  of  radio  sets  in  1930  is  the  basis  of  the  estimate  for 
t  he  earlier  date.  Radio  sets  are  of  course  much  cheaper  than  they  were  and  the  e.xcellence  of  programs  creates 
a  desire  to  own  a  radio. 

*  Composed  of  three  members  chosen  by  the  Consejo  Nacional  de  Administracion,  one  by  the  Consejo 
I'niversitario,  and  one  by  the  Consejo  Nacional  de  Ensenanza  Primaria  y  Normal. 

’  00  percent  duty  on  radio  electric  apparatus  and  60  percent  on  phonographic  apparatus  with  an  additional 
liity  of  10  centavos  per  phonograph  record.  Funds  were  taken  from  general  revenue  to  pay  for  the  radio 
station  taken  over. 
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complaint  from  listeners  in  distant  parts  of  the  interior  who  are  unable 
to  get  the  station.  The  excess  of  advertising  on  private  stations  is 
much  lamented  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  which  would  limit  the 
amount  of  such  advertising  to  800  words  per  hour,  or  about  8.33  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time.  At  present  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  3,000  to  4,000 
words  of  a<lvertising  per  hour  and  listeners  protest  vigorously  against 
having  40  percent  of  the  time  devoted  to  such  material.  The  official 
station  provides  broadcasting  facilities  for  various  auditoriums  in  the 
city  and  for  many  centers  of  instruction,  including  the  university  and 
the  Office  of  Secondary  Education.  It  is  also  hooked  up  with  the 
Teatro  Col6n  in  Buenos  Aires,  from  which  many  perfonnances  have 
been  transmitted. 

There  is  a  second  official  station  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  supported  by  contributions  of  50  pesos  monthly  from  each 
of  the  autonomous  State  entities;  these  contributions  meet  the  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  of  the  station,  and  salaries  are  paid  by  the  government. 
The  contributing  autonomous  entities  are  given  time  on  the  air  for 
discussions  and  lectures,  of  interest  mainly  to  rural  dwellers.  For 
instance,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  provides  a  talk  on  “Agricultural 
linancing,”  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Chemistrj'  on  “This  is  the  time 
to  use  fertilizers,”  the  Mortgage  Bank  on  “Land  loans”.  The  radio 
facilities  tie  in  well  with  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  to 
promote  better  agricultural  methods.  The  station  has  a  policy  of 
dedicating  suitable  programs  each  day  to  a  commemoration  of  cer¬ 
tain  important  events;  it  has  a  calendar  fixing  the  various  “days”, 
such  as  National  Independence  Day,  George  Washington’s  birthday, 
and  Pan  American  Day.  Of  the  38  stations  registered  in  Uruguay 
on  April  30,  1935, 24  were  in  Montevideo  and  14  in  the  interior  depart¬ 
ments. 

Radio  officials  are  justly  proud  of  their  collection  of  records  {La 
Discoteca  Nacional).  The  collection  of  8,375  carefully  selected  rec¬ 
ords  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  in  South  America.  A  catalog  is  dis¬ 
tributed  at  cost  price  which  lists  the  name  of  composer,  name  of 
work,  details  of  execution,  and  duration  of  the  records.  In  addition, 
a  number  is  assigned  to  each  record  cataloged  and  programs  are 
announced  by  these  numbers  in  radio  guides  and  newspapers;  the 
listener  can  turn  to  the  catalog  and  with  the  information  therein 
ascertain  exactly  when  a  certain  record  will  go  on  the  air.  The 
records  are  also  made  available  for  music  clubs,  special  assemblies 
of  children,  and  musical  study  generally.^ 

Prior  to  1931  there  was  no  permanent  well-organized  symphony 
orchestra  in  Montevideo.  Music  clubs,  or  small  groups  of  musicians 


<  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  music  instruction  in  Uruguayan  schools,  see  Botttin  Latino-Americano  lit 
Mutica,  tomo  1,  Fonografla  pedagogica,  by  F.  C.  Lunge,  pp.  1U7-262.  The  Boletin  is  a  new  publication  of 
the  Secciun  de  luvestigaoiones  Musicales,  Institute  de  Kstudios  Superiores  del  Uruguay. 
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informally  banded  together,  occasionally  presented  concerts.  But 
there  was  much  jealousy  between  groups  and  the  leaders  usually 
lacked  the  power  to  enforce  discipline.  With  the  coming  of  talking 
pictures  the  musicians,  most  of  whom  had  depended  on  regular 
employment  in  the  theaters,  lost  their  jobs;  at  the  same  time  the 
radio  authority  was  e.xpanding  its  activities  and  it  seized  the  oppor- 
1  unity  both  to  provide,  employment  for  the  men  and  to  create  a 
first  class  orchestra,  known  as  the  orquesta  sinfdnica  del  servicio 
oficial  de  difusidn  radio  electrica  (Ossodre).  The  building  and 
ecpiipment  of  the  Teatro  iTquiza  were  acquired,  the  auditorium 
was  renamed  Estudio  Auditorio,  and  in  adjoining  anue.xes  the  Disco- 
teca,  studios  and  other  branches  of  the  Sodre  were  established. 
The  orchestra  was  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  radio,  which 
necessitated  starting  on  time  and  barring  entrance  to  the  auditorium 
during  the  performance  of  a  number.  Working  on  salary,  the  musicians 
were  rigidly  disciplined  as  to  promptness  at  rehearsals,  etc.,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  fines  and  penalties  was  inaugurated.  And  after  some  e.xperi- 
luentation  with  various  conductors,  the  young  Italian  Signor  Lamberto 
Baldi  was  brought  from  Sao  Paulo  and  given  authority  to  impose  a 
severe  artistic  discipline.®  According  to  the  editor  of  the  Montevideo 
Sun,  the  French  pianist  Casadessus  after  playing  at  the  Estudio 
Auditorio  said  that  he  had  never  seen  such  perfect  discipline  in  any 
theater  outside  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  orchestra,  at  present  composed  of  106  players,  has  given  109 
concerts  of  which  Signor  Baldi  has  conducted  70.  Attendance  at  the 
concerts  is  somewhat  disappointing.  The  first  policy  was  to  give 
two  concerts  weekly — Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning — 
but  the  morning  concerts  were  a  failure,  ^\^len  Baldi  took  over  the 
orchestra  in  October  1931  he  changed  to  weekly  concerts,  and  about 
a  year  later  to  fortnightly  concerts.  As  the  table  below  indicates, 
the  reduction  in  number  of  concerts  has  raised  the  average  attendance 
per  concert  to  some  e.xtent.  The  audience  seems  to  be  limited  to  a 
small  class  of  music  lovers  who  faithfully  attend  most  of  the  concerts; 
the  highest  attendance  at  a  concert  thus  far  was  2,262  on  July  26, 
1931.  This  was  capacity.  Admission  seems  to  be  very  reasonable; 
1  peso  for  an  orchestra  seat,  with  a  oO  centavo  or  1  peso  increase  when 
guest  artists  are  added  to  the  program.  The  failure  of  the  orchestra 
to  lower  itself  to  popular  concerts  is  believed  by  many  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  limited  audiences;  the  popular  concerts  on  July  16  and 
July  17,  1931,  wliich  brought  out  audiences  far  e.xceeding  the  average 
for  the  year,  seem  to  be  proof  of  this. 


>  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  USSODRK,  see  “Boletln  Latino- Americano  de 
Musica”,  tomo  1,  “ Organizacion  musical  en  el  Uruguay”  by  K.  C.  Lange,  pp.  111-131.  Statistics  of 
number  of  conrarts  and  attendance  are  taken  from  this  article. 
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Concerts  of  the  OSSODliE 


Year  ' 

j 

Number  of  | 
concerts  j 

Attendance 

1931 . 

37 

41.848 

1932 . 

i  29 

33,289 

1933 . 

21 

28,96*1 

1934 . 

1 

20,739 

Having  sucoetMlod  in  putting'  (ojrether  a  finn  nirlicsJra,  IIip  enlfi- 
piisinj'  oflicials  of  the  Sodre  tnrned  their  attention  to  operatie 
production.  A  teacher  was  engajied  to  train  a  chorus  and  after  many 
months  of  preparation  judged  it  ready  for  performance.  Native 
talent  was  used  as  far  as  possible  and  outsiders  were  brought  in  for 
the  other  roles.  The  first  production  of  La  Sonnatnbula  on  July  27, 
1935,  was  favorably  received. 

Thus  the  Uruguayan  Government,  already  enjoying  a  reputation 
for  successful  participation  in  industry,  has  contributed  in  many  ways 
to  the  cultural  advancement  of  the  community. 


“TRISTE  DE  CAMPO” 

This  (oik  melody  was  adapted  and  harmonized  by  Eduardo  Fabini,  a  gifted  Uruguayan  composer. 


CHILEAN  TRADE  IN  THE  PACIFIC* 

By  Carlos  Silva  Vild6sola^ 

AVOYACK  of  convalesoonce  and  rest  from  Valparaiso  to  Guaya- 
<|nil  and  return  in  the  same  ('hileau  steamship  has  enabled  me 
to  «)hsi‘rve,  superficially  it  is  true,  Chilean  commerce  on  the  Pacific 

roast .  1  traveled  on  the  S.  S.  Huasco  of  the  C'ompania  Sud- 

ainericana  de  Yapores,  a  comh»rtable  ship  although  it  has  nearly  30 
years  of  service  to  its  credit.  It  belongs  to  that  type  of  vessel  of  the 
Sudamericana  which,  by  the  exercise  of  constant  care  and  intelligent 
reconditioning,  seems  always  new. 

The  steamer  left  Valparaiso  w’ith  a  full  cargo.  On  the  lower  deck 
were  more  than  300  head  of  cattle,  60  horses  for  the  Peruvian  rural 
police,  mules,  and  other  animals.  The  holds  were  filled  with  heavy 
shipments  of  Hour,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  butter  (the  Chilean 
product  has  <lisplaced  all  rivals  in  certain  parts  of  Peru  and  Ecuador), 
peas,  lentils,  apples,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  wdne,  beer,  lumber 
for  packing  cases  (already  cut  and  marked),  and  certain  leathers,  such 
as  patent  leathers,  which  enjoy  a  splendid  reputation  on  the  coast. 
The  stern  was  converted  into  a  floating  market  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  live  poultry.  There  were  also  on  board  a  few  manufactured 
products  from  Chile — leather  articles,  crackers,  hardware,  etc. 

These  steamers  carry  the  foodstuffs  for  the  northern  provinces  of 
Chile  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Chilean  exports  to  Peru  and  Ecuador. 
But  once  they  have  arrived  in  Peruvian  waters,  they  begin  to  transport 
the  coastwise  trade  of  Peru,  too.  The  company  pays  the  Peruvian 
Government  for  this  privilege,  wliich  is  beneficial  not  only  to  the  steam¬ 
ship  company,  but  also  to  Peruvian  merchants  and  industrialists, 
who  are  assured  of  regular  and  trustworthy  service.  .  .  . 

Beginning  at  llo  the  Huasco  begins  to  take  on  Peruvian  cattle  raised 
in  the  fertile  valleys  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

In  Mollendo  the  steamer  loads  leather,  onions,  woolen  cloth  from 
the  Peruvian  mills,  whose  output  can  compete  wdth  European  textiles, 
and  more  and  more  cattle.  A  new  shipment  comes  aboard  at  Chala, 
wine  and  agricultural  products  at  Pisco  and  at  Tam  bo  de  Mora,  a 
smiling  oasis  which  announces  the  existence  of  fertile  valleys  farther 
inland. 

The  coast  continues  for  its  whole  length  arid  and  desolate.  The 
ports  are  not  strictly  worthy  of  the  name,  but  small- open  bays  where 
there  are  a  few  miserable  houses  (e.xcept  Mollendo,  a  sizeable  city  on 


>  Translated  from  El  Mereurio,  Santiago,  August  21,  IdS.'i. 

>  The  author,  one  of  the  most  note<l  Chilean  journalists  and  men  of  letters,  recently  retirisl  from  the 
editorship  of  El  Mereurio.— Ei>itor. 


A  COMMKRCTAL  TnOROUGHFARE  IM  VALPARAISO. 

Tliruugb  Valparaiso,  tUe  cUief  port  of  CUile,  Hows  the  erealer  part  of  the  republic's  foreign  trutle. 
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an  open,  rocky  coast  where  the  waves  dash  liigh)  and  a  mole  from  which 
launches  put  out,  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  eternal  swell  which 
moves  in  great  lazy  waves  all  along  the  littoral,  where  boats  have 
more  motion  at  anchor  than  on  the  high  seas.  The  difficulties  of 
loading  and  unloading  cargo  are  enormous,  hut  they  are  all  overcome 
by  the  astonishing  skill  of  the  Peruvian  longshoremen  and  the  jiraetiee 
and  careful  handling  of  the  Chilean  crew. 

At  Callao  everything  is  different.  The  Peruvian  cattle  are  uidoaded 
with  the  Chilean  horses  and  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  from  our 
country,  and  cargo  for  northern  Peru  is  put  aboard.  There  are  even 
crated  and  uncrated  automobiles,  chassis  for  trucks,  and  the  products 
of  Peruvian  petty  industries.  The  passenger  list  also  changes;  few 
of  those  who  came  aboard  at  Valparaiso  remain,  but  many  Peruvians 
embark.  .  .  . 

Beyond  Callao  the  ports  of  Casma,  Samanco,  Chimbote,  and  Sa- 
laverry  receive  their  Peruvian  cargo,  and  the  steamer  takes  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  raw  sugar  as  ballast  at  Chicama,  Pacasmayo,  Eten,  and 
Pimentel,  the  remaining  Peruvian  ports  at  which  the  steamer  stops. 

1  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  our  trade  with  Ecuador,  of  which 
the  Compania  Frutera  Sudamericana  is  the  guiding  spirit.  That 
important  Chilean  enterprise  is  not  appreciated  in  its  own  country  as 
it  deserves  for  its  energetic  spirit  of  enterprise  and  for  its  service  to 
Chilean  industry  in  general.  The  company  not  only  exports,  as  every 
one  knows,  Chilean  fruits  and  imports  tropical  ones  grown  on  its  owti 
estates  in  Ecuador,  but  also  acts  as  the  enthusiastic  agent  for  whatever 
Chilean  products  are  in  demand. 

A  visit  to  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  the  fruit  company  in  Guaya¬ 
quil  gives  an  idea  of  this  commerce.  The  most  heterogeneous  mer¬ 
chandise  is  piled  up  there.  There  are  butter,  shovels  and  pumps, 
fruit  juice  and  women’s  gloves,  condensed  milk  and  wine,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  small  articles  which  are  being  advertised  and  sold. 

In  Guayaquil  the  Hmsco  received  the  major  part  of  its  cargo  for 
the  return  trip;  fruit  from  Ecuador,  nearly  all  grown  by  the  fruit  com¬ 
pany.  At  the  same  time  it  loaded  unhulled  rice  to  be  delivered  at 
Peruvian  ports  having  hulling  machinery,  and  polished  rice  and  other 
articles  for  Chile. 

On  the  return  trip,  more  Peruvian  cattle  are  put  on  board  to  be 
unloaded  at  Callao,  and  especially  sugar  and  more  sugar  until  on  our 
trip  there  were  20,000  bags.  Again  Peruvian  passengers  go  from  one 
port  to  another,  and  to  Callao  or  from  that  point  south  the  different 
agricultural  regions  of  Peru  send  their  products.  And  all  along  the 
way  we  leave  Ecuadorean  rice,  bananas,  pineapples'  and  oranges  from 
Guayaquil  without  diminishing  the  cai^o  bound  for  Chile. 

The  boat  again  in  (’hi lean  waters,  Arica  delivem  fresh  vegetables 
from  the  valleys  of  Lluta  and  Azapa  and  cotton  from  Llutu,  and  the 


THK  MOLLENDO  WATER  FRONT. 

A.  difficult  port  for  the  transferriuK  of  pa.ssengers  and  handling  of  cargo  is  Mollendo,  on  a  rockhound 
section  of  the  Peruvian  coast. 


CourtMy  of  Frederick  Snare  Corporation. 

DOCKS  AT  CALLAO.  PERU. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  new  port  works  Ute  in  1934  Callao  became  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  Pacilic 
coast  of  South  America. 
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oil  seeds  "rown  in  quantities  by  the  energetic  and  meritorious  Don  Julio 
Fuenzalida;  farther  south  new  bags  and  quarter  casks  come  on  board, 
and  the  valleys  of  Huasco  and  Coquimbo  send  sheep,  dried  fruit,  fine 
wines,  figs  for  making  cofree(!),  olives,  and  other  products. 

When  the  Huasco  docks  again  in  Valparaiso,  it  is  laden  to  capacity, 
and  the  captain  and  crew,  down  to  the  steward  and  cook — interested 
in  a  percentage  of  the  freight  and  passages  according  to  the  new  and 
intelligent  regime  of  the  comjiany — cast  their  accounts  as  to  how 
much  will  be  received  for  this  trip,  in  which  thousands  and  thousands 
of  tons,  dozens  and  dozens  of  passengers,  have  been  transferred,  and 
nothing  has  been  lost,  nothing  spoiled,  and  there  have  been  no  extra 


ahc* 


FKUIT  BOATS  ON  THE  GUAVAS  KIVEK  AT  GUAYAQUIL. 
Fruits,  grown  in  Chile  and  Ecuador,  form  a  goodly  portion  of  the  coastwise  trade. 


e.\|)enses.  Elvery  one  has  the  air  of  having  finished  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign.  The  officei*s  and  crew  are  agents  of  Chilean  commerce,  the 
foundation  in  good  times  and  bad  of  a  great  national  industry,  who 
kept  on  with  their  work  even  in  times  when  the  company  was  losing 
money,  but  are  pleased  now  at  the  prosperity  it  is  achieving.  .  .  . 

And  now  the  Huasco  will  continue  south  as  far  as  Corral,  take  on 
coal  in  Lota,  and  return  to  follow  the  Humboldt  current  as  a  messen¬ 
ger  of  trade  and  of  good  will.® 

1  For  statistics  on  the  Chilean  Merchant  Marine,  see  p.  867. 
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SIMON  DE  IRIONDO 

By  Eduardo  Fernandez  OlguCn 

TJIE  city  of  Sante  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Province  of  the 
same  name,  recently  commemorated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Sim6n  de  Iriondo,  a  statesman  of  heroic  stature 
whose  reputation  as  a  man  and  as  an  administrator  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  province  and  even  of  his  nation. 

He  died  in  the  fullness  of  his  powders,  after  participating  with  dignity 
and  unselfishness  in  both  provincial  and  national  affairs  for  more 
than  20  years.  His  premature  death  left  a  gap  difficult  to  fill:  calm 
and  unruffled  in  temperament,  idealistic  and  hardw'orking,  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  duties  honorably  wiien  the  country  w'as  passing  through 
a  difficult  period.  In  addition  to  continuous  revolutionary  agita¬ 
tion,  grave  problems  of  an  economic  nature  were  then  testing  the 
trancpiillity  of  the  Republic.  To  him  w’as  due  the  credit  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  settlement  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  constructing 
railways,  and  building  the  first  grain  elevator  in  South  America. 

Endowed  wdth  a  talent  only  granted  to  privileged  spirits,  and 
possessed  of  great  personal  charm,  he  was  called  to  fulfill  a  great 
destiny;  in  the  course  of  his  brilliant  public  life,  he  attained  tlirough 
sheer  merit  prominent  positions  in  which  he  could  serve  his  province 
and  his  country  with  ability  and  distinction. 

Soon  after  leaving  university  halls  w’ith  his  law  degree  he  entered 
politics  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  and  shortly  thereafter  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Ap])ellate  Court  and  some  time  later  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Cabinet  under  Pascual  Rosas,  in  1861. 

it  is  impossible,  within  the  narrow'  limits  of  a  single  article,  to 
follow'  this  eminent  citizen  tlu’ough  all  the  phases  of  his  notable  public 
career.  Therefore  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with  pointing  out  the 
intensive  task  accomplished  by  this  progressive  administrator  during 
liis  two  terms  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  Provdnee. 

Elected  governor  for  the  period  1870-73,  Dr.  Iriondo ’s  principal 
achievement  in  that  capacity  was  the  encouragement  of  colonization 
as  a  means  of  coping  with  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  richest  regions  and  w'ere  committing  every  kind  of  outrage,  thus 
keeping  all  parts  of  the  province  from  enjoying  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  civilization. 

Colonization  in  Santa  Fe  really  began  soon  after  the  Battle  of 
Caseros,  when  in  1856  Don  Aaron  Castellanos,  a  sturdy  pioneer, 
founded  what  is  today  the  progressive  colony  of  Esperanza.  In  1872, 
during  Dr.  Iriondo ’s  administration,  a  new'  impetus  w'as  given  to 
840 
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All  inevitable  element  in  Dr.  Iriondo’s  settlement  program  was  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  the  establishment  of  banks  with  foreign 
capital.  At  the  same  time  the  governor  contracted  a  loan,  duly 
authorized  by  the  legislature,  in  order  to  establish  the  Bank  of  the 
Province  of  Sante  Fe,  which  has  grown  until  at  present  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  institution  with  many  branches  throughout  the  Province. 

When  Dr.  Iriondo  ended  his  term  as  governor.  Dr.  Avellaneda, 
who  had  been  inaugurated  President  of  the  Republic  in  1874,  appoint¬ 
ed  him  ^^inister  of  the  Interior.  In  that  position  he  continued  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  colonization. 


CourtMy  of  Edumrdo  Fernindoi  Olculo. 


establishing  settlements  in  the  Province,  and  from  that  period  its 
numerous  agricultural  centers  may  be  said  to  date.  Today  those 
centem  are  true  storehouses  of  wealth. 

The  activities  carried  on  during  Dr.  Iriondo’s  administration  had 
repercussions  abroad  and  stimulated  an  extraordinary  immigration 
movement  which  increased  as  time  went  on.  Tliis  discreet  official 
encouragement  of  colonization  fostered  private  initiative,  and  many 
business  oi^ganizations,  trusting  the  guarantees  offered  by  the  Sante 
Fe  government,  invested  their  capital  in  agricultural  enterprises 
there. 


SIMON  OK  laiONOO. 

The  fiflieth  anniversary  of 
Iriundo's  death  was  vuni- 
inemorate<l  nut  loni;  hro 
in  the  Province  of  Santa 
Ke.  Arcentina.  To  his 
aohieveineiits  as  a  citizen 
and  Oovernor  of  Santa  Fe 
are  dne  in  larce  i>art  the 
colonization  aiul  develoii- 
inenl  of  the  Province. 
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111  1878  Dr.  Iriondo  was  a^ain  elected  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
Province — whose  constitution  had  been  amended  to  permit  this-- 
for  a  4-year  term.  In  the  same  year,  in  the  message  he  read  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  legislature,  he  referred  to  the  work  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  so  patriotically  in  these  words: 

“We  have  been  able  to  evaluate  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  immigration  and  of  colonization  hy  Europeans.  For  10 
years  I  have  given  this  important  subject  the  greatest  care  and  pref¬ 
erential  attention  in  the  positions,  official  or  private,  wdiich  I  have 
held,  both  in  the  Province  and  in  the  nation,  and  I  am  more  firmly 


Cuurt«s>-  of  Ktlusrdo  KcrtmtiJps  Olcutii. 

A  WllEATFlKI-U  IN  SANTA  KK. 

lliiriiig  IrUiudo's  second  term  as  Ouvernor  of  the  Province.  1(<7I»-1882,  the  annual  wheat  yield  increased 
from  48,067  to  136,669  tons.  The  construction  of  South  America’s  first  grain  elevator  at  Kosario  was  the 
result  of  his  initiative. 

pei’suadcd  every  day  of  the  necessity  of  tleveloping  more  vigorously 
such  settlement  in  our  land.” 


With  this  object  firmly  in  mind,  he  could  aver  with  patriotic  satis¬ 


faction  that  the  5,000  settlers  who  were  working  the  land  ten  years  \ 

before  had  been  increased  by  1878  to  an  army  of  30,000,  and  that  by 


lighting  the  wilderness  they  had  brought  to  the  region  progress  in  all 
its  multiple  aspects. 

As  in  liis  previous  administration,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
construction  of  railways  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  transportation 
of  the  cattle  and  harvests  produced  in  the  settlement. 
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“1  should  1)0  happy,”  he  said,  “if  it  wore  "ivon  to  nio  to  leave  firmly 
established  a  work  as  important  as  this  as  the  major  evidence  of  the 
progress  in  the  colonies  during  this  second  period  of  my  administra¬ 
tion.  We  must  look  ahead  and  avoid  any  congestion  of  produce;  we 
must  assure  a  convenient  market  abroad  by  providing  easy  and 
adeiiuatc  transportation  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  Province  on  the 
Parana  River,  so  that  our  products  may  (iml  their  natural  outlet 
alu’oad.” 

With  true  statesmanlike  vision  and  with  the  utmost  faith  in  the 
economic  develo])nient  of  the  country'.  Dr.  Iriondo  not  only  actively 
encourage<l  colonization  on  a  large  scale,  effected  the  construction  of 
niilway  lines,  and  attracted  capital  for  all  this,  but  also  took  steps  to 
make  it  pos.sible  to  store  the  crops  properly.  In  tliis  respect  he  was 
a  true  pioneer  in  the  construction  of  grain  elevatom  at  a  time  when 
even  many  European  nations  did  not  have  them. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1879  he  referred  to  that  fact  as 
follows:  “A  society  has  been  organized  in  Rosario  to  erect  a  structure 
which  will  offer  proilucei’s  safe  storage  for  their  crops,  improved  han¬ 
dling,  facility  in  marketing,  and  cheap  loading  and  transportation.” 

In  response  to  the  ideas  set  forth  by  Dr.  Iriondo,  a  corporation  was 
formed,  its  shares  subscribed  by  both  national  and  foreign  capital; 
in  1881  its  first  grain  elevator  began  to  function  on  the  bluffs  of  Ro¬ 
sario.  Tliis  was  a  seven-story  building  called  “Ijos  Graneros”,  with 
a  tower  00  feet  high,  and  a  capacity  of  5,250  tons  of  wheat.  It  was 
equipped  to  receive,  weigh,  classify,  clean,  and  loatl  into  the  hold  of  a 
vessel  00  tons  an  hour. 

AY  Diario  for  December  22,  1881,  said  of  this  achievement:  “These 
grain  elevatoi’s  fill  a  deepfelt  need  in  Rosario,  lor  this  city  is  the  focal 
point  for  the  embarcation  of  all  the  grain  harvested  in  the  settle¬ 
ments  not  only  throughout  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  but  also  in  the 
interior  Provinces;  grain  has  to  pass  through  Rosario  on  its  way  to 
the  Buenos  Aires  market  or  to  Europe. 

“The  grain  elevators  of  Rosario,  as  we  have  said,  are  an  honor  to 
the  Province,  and  even  to  the  Republic  at  large,  which  is  the  firet  in 
South  America  to  have  such  facilities.” 

The  progressive  program  carried  out  by  Governor  Iriondo  brought 
far-reaching  results.  In  1872  the  Esperanza  colony  produced  2,250 
tons  of  wheat  and  1,950  of  corn;  San  Jeronimo,  1,500  of  wheat  and 
1,200  of  corn;  and  San  Carlos,  4,500  of  wheat  and  415  of  corn. 

When  Dr.  Iriondo  was  elected  governor  for  the  second  time  in  1878, 
there  w’ere  51  colonies  in  the  Province  with  a  total  population  of  24,293 
inhabitants;  in  1882,  when  his  term  of  office  was  over,  there  were  85, 
with  54,860. 
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Tlio  area  sown  to  wheat  alone,  not  to  mention  other  eereuls,  was  as 
follows  (luring  the  period  between  1878  and  1882: 
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Tlie  total  value  of  the  wheat  ])rodueed  in  this  period  was  approximati'ly 
J^old  pesos. 

Cereal  production,  as  has  been  seen,  was  {Trowing  in  eipial  proportion, 
and  it  was  in  1878  that  an  event  worthy  of  mention  occurred: 
the  first  shipment  of  wheat  to  foreign  countries  from  the  port  of 
Rosario  on  April  12.  To  Dr.  Iriondo,  then,  fell  the  honor  of  having 
the  fix’s!  e.xportation  of  wheat,  4,500  tons,  take  place  during  his  admin¬ 
istration;  this  amount  increased  to  25,000  tons  in  1879  and  totaled 
100,000  tons  in  1883. 

During  his  last  term  as  governor  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Ke,  Dr. 
Iriondo’s  activities  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  development  of  the 
national  economy,  since  it  was  then  that  the  exportation  of  cereals 
abroad,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  was  begun.  That  event  spoke 
most  eloquently  for  the  productive  possibilities  of  the  countrA’,  still 
at  an  early  stage  in  their  development. 

President  Avellaneda,  referring  to  that  event,  said  to  him,  “The 
presence  of  our  cereals  in  Eui’opean  markets  is  the  chief  event  of  this 
period.  It  should  be  marked  by  a  national  holitlay,  to  be  called 
Labor  Day  or  National  Grain  Day.” 

And  in  giving  to  Congress  an  account  of  his  administration  in  that 
year.  Dr.  Avellaneda  said:  “Today  we  are  exporting  grain  to  Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  and  the  freighters  which  carry  it  set  out  from  colonies 
comjxosed  of  European  immigrants.  This  tratle  is  just  beginning,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  assume  great  pro|)ortions.” 

The  public  administrative  accomplishment  of  the  eminent  citizen 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  tribute  earned  from  Sarmiento,  a  formidable 
political  opponent  and  a  brilliant  thinker  generally  considei’ed  to  be  as 
parsimonious  with  his  praise  as  generous  with  blame,  the  tribute 
herewith  transcribed: 

“The  name  of  this  illustrious  citizen  is  associated  in  contemporary 
history  with  the  extraordinary  progress  in  which  the  Province  of  Santa 
Fe  has  led  the  w’ay,  so  to  speak,  for  other  Provinces  in  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  rehabilitation  which  is  giving  us  our  true  rank  as  this 
America  of  ours  develops.  When  my  country  honored  me  by  entrust¬ 
ing  its  interests  to  my  care,  1  found  Dr.  Iriondo  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  later  governor  of  the  Province.  Since  that  time  the 
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I’rovincc  of  Santa  Fe  has  been  the  mainstay  and  bulwark  of  the 
Argentine  nation.  The  spirit  of  Iriondo  was  evident  everywhere. 
Tliat  period  passed,  leaving,  like  the  alluvial  deposit  of  great  floods 
which  threaten  for  a  moment  to  bring  only  ruin  and  devastation  in 
their  wake,  the  prosperity  of  which  Santa  Fe  is  boasting,  the  600,000 
tons  of  wheat  which  now  pass  through  its  grain  elevators,  and  the 
reserves  of  commerce  and  industry  which  assure  the  wellbeing  of  a 
million  men.” 


A  OIJAIN  KI.KVATOa. 

The  towTi  of  Kiriiial.  Saiila 
Kp  I’rovince,  recpiilly 
«’itiirssp<l  the  inaueiir!i- 
tion  of  this  elevator  of 
7,(100  tons  eaimeity. 


Courtesy  of  Eduardo  Fernindes  Olgutn. 


The  political  activity  of  this  eminent  Argentine  was  open  to  the 
criticism  of  his  bitter  political  enemies,  but  his  achievements  were 
recognized  even  by  them — and  are  still  indelibly  and  incontrovertibly 
engraved  on  the  pages  of  the  economic  history  of  the  Republic. 

That  is  why  today,  more  than  half  a  century  after  his  early  death, 
his  name  is  recalled  with  respect  and  admiration  by  his  fellow  citizens 
of  all  shades  of  political  ojiinion. 

Well  could  another  illustrious  compatriot.  Dr.  Bernardo  de  Iri- 
goyen,  say  at  the  time  of  Iriondo’s  death: 
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“Sixty  colonies  and  60,000  iinmigrrants,  contented  and  liajipy,  the 
value  of  land  multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  towns  and  cities  such  as 
Rosario,  flourishing  and  gcreat,  institutions  reorjjanized  according  to 
the  most  liberal  principles  of  scientific  Government,  education  avail¬ 
able  to  all,  are  accomplishments  which,  like  other  similar  ones,  will 
l)er|)Ctuate  the  name  of  the  man  who  hent  eveiA’  effort  to  realize 
them. 

“  National  peace  and  order  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Iriondo. 
lie  helped  to  maintain  them  in  difficult  times  and  troubled  days: 
by  his  firmness  and  ability  in  the  councils  of  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  part,  by  his  ease  and  sympathy  of  speech  in  Congress,  by  his 
activity  and  his  energy  on  the  scene  of  action  when  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  enter  it.” 

Such  in  rough  outline  was  one  of  the  most  importamt  aspects  of  the 
politicad  activity  of  this  eminent  statesman,  who  has  long  waited 
perpetuation  in  bronze,  and  whose  memor\'  occupies  a  prominent 
phice  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


Courtesy  of  Eduardo  Feruindez  Olguln. 

AN  ELEVATOR  AT  ROSARIO. 

This  80,0U0-tou  capacity  elevator  is  typical  of  those  at  Argentina’s  second  port,  through  which  much  of 
the  grain  export  passes. 
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The  history  of  art  in  Parafjiiiiy  should  bep:in  with  the  Conquest, 
the  period  of  the  earliest  well-defined  artistic  manifestations 
wliich  later  spread  and  developed  along  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.  The 
Franciscans  and  Jesuits  stimulated  the  esthetic  sense  of  the  natives, 
who  were  naturally  of  an  artistic  temperament. 

The  influence  of  the  art  schools  established  in  the  early  Franciscan 
and  Jesuit  missions  in  Paraguay  is  to  be  found  in  the  marvelous  works 
in  San  Ignacio,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Juan,  and  Ix)reto,  as  well  as  in  the 
churches  in  Yaguardn,  Piribebuy,  Capiata,  Atyra,  and  other  towns 
where  remains  of  the  art  of  that  epoch  e.xist.  Some  of  the  works 
still  e.xtant  faithfully  reflect  the  plateresque  and  churrigueresque 
styles  of  Spain,  wliile  others  are  decidedly  native  in  character,  inter¬ 
pretations  of  European  art  by  the  sensitive  and  naive  Guarani 
Indians,  subjected  by  the  Conquistadors. 

Fragments  of  the  works  of  that  period  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  mission 
churches;  many  of  these  are  still  unfinished,  because  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  first  by  Carlos  III  of  Spain  in  1768,  and  later 
by  the  dictator  Jose  Caspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia  in  1817. 

In  ruined  churches  pedunents  with  saints  carved  in  stone  are  still 
to  be  seen,  as  well  as  pulpits,  fonts,  and  seats.  The  greatest  degree  of 
perfection  in  woodcarving  was  reached  in  the  magnificent  retables, 
some  in  a  plateresque  low  relief,  others  in  a  churrigueresque  baroque, 
with  ornamentation  in  liigh  relief.  The  figure  carving  on  these 
works  is  admirably  done.  The  native  artists,  naturally  influenced 
by  their  masters,  filled  their  homes  as  well  as  the  churches  with 
saints,  curved  with  exquisite  technique  and  expression. 

In  many  of  the  later  works,  however,  the  style  of  the  plastic  arts 
became  decadent,  especially  in  some  copies  of  retables,  with  a  con¬ 
ventionalized  flora  as  decoration.  Such  motives  were  used  even 
more  in  silverwork  and  weaving. 

Of  the  painting,  apart  from  some  canvases  which  were  hung  over 
the  altars,  little  has  been  preserved.  But  these  pictures  are  of  great 
interest  for  their  coniposition  and  for  the  expressive  faces. 

The  Guaranies  of  that  period  were,  moreover,  very  fond  of  music 
and  singing.  The  double  musical  heritage  of  Paraguay — Spanish 
and  Guarani— dates  from  that  period,  and  is  a  delightful  blend  based 
on  the  characteristic  and  haunting  native  music. 

A  period  of  artistic  stagnation  followed,  and  lasted  for  about  25 
years.  There  was  an  artistic  renascence  after  1840  during  the 
administration  of  Carlos  Antonio  L6pez,  when  many  churches  were 
built  and  decorated  with  sculpture  and  painting. 
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Courtesy  of  the  **Revwt«  de  la  Sociedad  Cientifica  del  Paraguay.'* 

ALTAR  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  ROQUE,  YAGUARON. 


A  fine  example  of  colonial  art  in  Paraguay  is  the  interior  of  this  church  in  Yaguaron,  built  between  1070  and 
17W.  Brilliant  with  gold  and  color,  the  altar  is  of  unique  design.  The  steps  and  arches  of  the  retahle 
recede  to  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  against  a  sunburst  background. 
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Lopez  sent  several  young  men  to  Europe  to  study  the  fine  arts, 
engineering,  and  science.  At  the  same  time  he  contracted  for  the 
services  of  foreign  professors  and  technical  experts.  During  that 
period  he  began  the  construction  of  the  Government  Palace,  the 
Oratorio,  the  national  theater,  arsenals,  and  private  buildings  severely 
classical  in  style,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Italian  jiainter  ami 
architect  Kaviza.  This  artist  had  several  able  pupils,  and  persuaded 
the  L6pez  government  to  send  some  of  the  most  talented  to  Europe. 
Among  the  painters  thus  privileged  were  Aurelio  Garcias  and  Saturio 
Klos.  The  former  studied  in  France  with  David,  and  among  his 
works  the  portraits  of  (’arlos  Antonio  and  Marshal  Lopez  are  well 
known.  Klos  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  engineering  also. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  with  the  Triple  Alliance  these  artists 
returned  home,  with  all  the  other  Paraguayans  then  abroad,  to  serve 
in  technical  or  cartographic  offices,  according  to  their  training  and 
ability.  In  addition  to  being  an  excellent  painter,  Klos  was  an 
amateur  engineer.  During  the  war  he  invented  a  simple  telephone 
apparatus  which  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  army.  In  the 
c.oui’se  of  the  fighting  he  was  taken  prisoner.  When  his  exceptional 
talents  as  an  artist  were  recognized,  he  was  made  painter  at  the 
Koyal  Court  of  Pedro  II  of  Brazil,  but  later  returned  to  his  own 
country  to  become  a  deputy.  In  that  capacity  he  was  instrumental 
in  awakening  a  great  interest  in  the  arts. 

After  the  war  the  practice  of  the  arts  was  stimulated  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Italian  painter  and  musician  Luigi  Cavedagni.  He  and  Saturio 
Klos  had  a  few'  pupils  betw'een  them,  among  whom  Justo  Pastor 
Kamlrez  was  the  most  talented.  The  young  man  was  sent  to  Monti*- 
vidco  to  finish  his  studies  under  the  masters  Blanes  and  Barofio. 

After  Kamlrez  returned  to  Paraguay  he  devoted  himself  to  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  During  that  period  several 
young  men  were  sent  to  Montevideo  to  attend  the  art  schools  there. 
One  of  his  pupils  in  whom  Professor  Kamlrez  observed  special  ability 
was  a  boy  of  8  named  Pablo  Albomo.  He  recommended  that  the 
lad  be  sent  to  art  school  in  Montevideo  to  study  painting.  Alborno’s 
parents  consented,  and  he  studied  there  under  Professors  Barodio  and 
Somabila,  receiving  the  diploma  of  honor  at  the  age  of  13.  On  his 
return  to  Paraguay  he  specialized  in  murad  painting,  and  also  did 
some  landscapes  and  portraits. 

Meainwhile,  the  great  Italian  landscape  painter  and  ethnologist, 
Guido  Boggiaini,  had  journeyed  from  Koine  to  Paraguaiy  to  continue 
his  anthropological  studies.  Boggiani,  to  whose  enthusiasm  the 
founding  of  the  Paraguayan  Institute  was  in  great  measure  due, 
brought  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  nascent  artistic  expression  of  the 
country.  He  proposed  that  the  Paraguayan  Institute,  then  the 
cultural  center  of  the  countiy,  should  sign  contracts  w’ith  foreign 
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“LAPACnO  IS  FLOWER”,  BY  PABLO  ALBORNO. 

professors.  This  was  done,  and  anion"  Ihoso  who  came  were  Hector 
Da.  Ponte,  for  jiaintin",  Alfredo  Da  Ponte,  for  jiynmasties  and  fene- 
in",  and  Nieolino  Pele<;rini,  for  music. 

Jio"p:iani  also  heeame  interested  in  some  of  the  younfi  men  of 
marked  talent  and  sujjjiested  to  the  Government  of  General  Eseurra 
that  they  be  sent  to  Europe  to  complete  their  studies.  Durins:  that 
administration,  therefore,  five  fine  arts  and  five  engineering  fellow¬ 
ships  were  established,  the  recipients  to  be  chosen  by  competitive 
examination  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Paraguayan  Institute. 
Pablo  Albomo  and  Juan  Samudio  were  selected  to  go  to  Europe  to 
study  painting,  Carlos  Colombo  sculpture,  and  Fernando  Centuri6n 
music.  The  first  three  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Rome,  the  fourth  studied  in  Belgium.  The  paintings  sidimitted  by 
Alborno  and  Samudio  (by  the  former  in  1904,  by  both  in  1906  and 
1907)  were  the  first  work  of  Paraguayan  artists  to  be  hung  in  the 
annual  international  exhibition  at  Rome.  Other  Paraguayans  who 
received  fellowships  for  study  in  Rome  at  about  that  time  were  the 
sculptor  Julian  Sanchez  and  the  painters  Joaqufn  Almeida,  Reinerio 
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Perez,  and  Modesto  Delgado  Rodas,  a  young  man  with  an  excellent 
record  at  the  Academy  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Albomo  and  Samudio  returned  to  Paraguay  early  in  1909,  and  in 
March  held  an  exhibition  of  the  work  they  had  done  abroad.  The 
two  artists  established  the  first  school  of  painting  in  the  country  to 
he  subsidized  by  the  Government;  its  present  headquarters  are  the 
Paraguayan  Athenaeum.  Among  the  students  trained  in  this  school 
were  the  architect  Miguel  Angel  Alfaro  and  the  painter  Jaime  Bestard. 
.\lfaro  studied  on  a  fellowship  in  Italy,  where  he  won  first  prize  in  the 
Itoyal  Academy  at  Naples.  Bestard  went  to  Paris,  and  his  work 
exhibited  there  was  highly  praised  by  the  critics.  Remberto  Gimenez 
studied  music  on  a  foreign  fellowship. 

Alborno  and  Samudio  submitted  canvases  to  the  international 
exhibition  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  the  former  receiving  a  silver  medal 
for  his  painting  A«.s’  Partidaft  a  las  Cartas,  the  latter  a  bronze  medal 
for  Puente  Canon  lea,  Venecia.  The  work  of  both  artists  was  warmly 
praised  by  the  press.  During  the  last  25  years  these  and  other  Para¬ 
guayan  artists  have  exhibited  singly  or  in  groups  in  other  parts  of 
the  Americas,  where  their  works  have  been  favorably  received.  Among 
the  younger  artists  whose  work  has  become  known  abroad  are  Julian 
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CourtMy  o(  Pablo  Alboroo. 


(Jampos  Cervcra,  a  painter  and  etcher  who  1ms  recently  done  notable 
work  in  ceramics,  and  Julian  de  la  llerrcna,  who  has  also  specialized 
ill  ceramics. 

The  first  exhihilion  of  paintiii"  and  sculpture  hy  Ar"entine  artists 
to  he  held  in  Para<;uay  was  held  in  the  Casa  Argentina  in  1929,  and 
in  the  same  year  an  Uruguayan  exhibition  was  also  arranged.  In 
1933,  the  first  Spring  Salon  of  Paraguay  wms  held,  with  both  native 
and  foreign  artists  represented.  It  is  hoped  that  by  making  the 
salon  an  annual  affair  a  greater  impetus  will  be  given  to  educating 
the  public  in  the  arts,  although  at  the  jiresent  time  there  is  already 
much  aesthetic  appreciation.  Since  the  Paraguayans  are  sensitive 
as  a  people  and  their  taste  is  sound,  the  young  men  who  have  been  well 
prepared  in  arts  and  sciences — music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  voice,  as  w^ell  as  the  different  branches  of  science  have  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  sympathetic  audience. 

The  applied  arts  are  also  enjoying  a  renascence.  The  decorative 
motifs  designed  by  Senora  Marfa  Elisa  Weyer  de  Alborno  and 
based  on  the  native  flora  are  illustrative  of  the  splendid  achievements 
in  that  held. 
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Because  Parapjuay  lacks  a  fine  arts  academy,  more  attention  is 
given  to  art  in  the  secondary'  schools,  where  sketching  and  design  are 
required  subjects.  Instruction  is  given  by  Pablo  Albomo,  Hector 
Oa  Ponte,  and  Jaime  Bestard. 

Paraguay  also  boasts  a  private  art  gallery  and  museum.  It  was 
founded  by  the  late  art  patron  Juan  Silvano  (lodoy,  and  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Viriato  Diaz  Perez,  a  professor  of  philosophy  and 
belles  lettres,  and  Roland  and  Quinto  Godoy.  It  contains  canvases 
by  Murillo,  Tintoretto,  Fabretto,  Moreno  Carbonero,  Miquetti, 
Poussin,  Rusinol,  and  many  other  well-known  artists.  The  library 
I'onnected  with  the  museum  has  been  rated  third  in  South  America. 

Art  in  Paraguay  has  been  stimulated  in  a  healthy  manner  by  the 
establishment  of  this  art  center  and  by  tlie  influence  of  the  young  men 
sent  to  Europe  during  the  last  JO  years.  The  effects  of  foreign  fellow¬ 
ships  have  been  in  Paraguay  similar  to  those  in  such  other  American 
Republics  as  Ai^entina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  and 
Uruguay,  where  many  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  received  from 
their  Governments  the  benefits  of  foreign  travel  and  training  are  the 
outstanding  artists  of  their  generation. 


■•TIIK  OKKATCITY  RK- 
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An  aborigiaal  theme  in- 
spirerl  the  decorative  mo¬ 
tif  for  this  plate  designed 
hy  Paraguay’s  outstand¬ 
ing  ceramist. 


**l4k  Na«i6a'*.  Bueooa  Airca. 
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Second  Assembly  of  tlie  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History. — At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  Second  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geojiraphy 
and  History  met  in  the  building:  of  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
October  14  to  19,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  W.  \V.  Atwood, 
president  of  Clark  University,  who  is  president  of  the  e.xecutive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  institute.  Dr.  Pedro  C.  Sdnchez,  director  of  the  institute, 
attended  as  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Mexican  delegation,  headed 
by  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Ndjera,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  the 
United  States.  Other  countries  were  also  ably  represented,  and 
many  brilliant  papers  were  read.  A  more  complete  account  will  he 
given  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Bri.i.KTiN. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAI.  LIBRARY 

Venezuela  y  su  actual  regimen. — 'Phe  Minister  of  V'ene/.uela  in 
Washington,  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya,  has  presented  t-o  the  Library 
two  copies  of  his  new  and  interesting  work,  Venezuela  y  su  actual 
regimen.  He  writes  as  an  observer  of  and  a  partaker  in  the  events 
of  the  last  half  century.  He  furthermore  gives  a  description  of  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  constitutional  history,  as  a  background  for  the  contemporary 
scene. 

Hrazilian  acquisitions. — Among  the  volumes  received  in  a  large 
shipment  from  the  Bibliotheca  Nacional  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  the 
three  concluding  volumes  of  Ruy  Barbosa’s  monumental  work, 
entitled  Commentarios  d  coihstitui^do  federal  brasileira.  The  set  con¬ 
sists  of  six  volumes,  of  which  the  first  was  published  in  1 932.  Homero 
Pires  is  the  editor.  Other  titles  of  interest  in  this  shipment  are: 
Anchieta,  by  Jorge  de  Lima;  0  negro  brasileiro — ethnographia,  re- 
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liyiom  e  psychanalyse,  by  Artlmr  Kamos;  Minha  formnqaxt,  by  Joa<iuim 
Xabuco  (the  first  volume  of  his  complete  works,  in  course  of  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  Companhia  Kditora  Xacional,  of  Sao  Paulo);  Pri- 
meiras  noi-oeft  de  Tupi,  by  Plinio  Ayrosa;  O  trabaJho  uiemao  no  Rio 
(hande  do  Sul,  by  Aurelio  Porto;  (I  intendente  (hinuira — Manoel 
Ferreira  da  Camara  lietheucourt,  e.  Sd,  by  Marcos  Carnoiro  de  Mcn- 
don^-a:  and  three  additions  to  Ibe  “  Bra/.iliana”  series  «>f  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Pi>dafrof:ic»  Brasileira  on  Brazilian  meteorology,  archaeology 
Hiul  phytogeography,  respectively. 

Library  scicHcc.  — Increasing  interest  in  library  science  is  evidenced 
by  the  publication  of  more  books  in  Spanish  on  this  subject.  School 
libraries  form  the  topic  of  a  practical  handbook  by  Manuel  Barroso, 
fja  Biblioteca  en  la  escuela;  centra  de  actividades,  published  in  Buenos 
Aires,  where  Alfredo  Console’s  Fundacion  y  organizacion  de  bibliotecas 
and  Hagamos  del  bibliotecario  un  projexional  have  been  issued  in 
revised  editions. 

fourth  study  of  interest  in  the  library  field  is  Riblioteca.'t  de  Cuba, 
a  brief  resume  of  the  most  important  libraries  in  the  island  republic, 
made  by  the  Comitc  Frauce-Am6rique  de  La  Havane. 

Other  ae,quisiiiom.—ln  the  list  below  are  mentioned  some  of  the 
other  notable  books  received  since  last  montb; 

Eneritos  y  discursos  [de]  Roque  Saciiz  Pena,  eompilados  por  el  Doctor  Ricardo 
Olivera.  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  Casa  Jacobo  Peuser  ltda.,  editores,  1935.  t.  Ill: 
515  p.  27]-^  cm.  Contents. — Jja  actuacidn  nacional.  [The  son  of  a  president  of 
Argentina  and  himself  a  president,  Roque  S^nz  Pefia  served  his  country  in 
several  ways.  He  was  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  represented  the  Argentine 
Republic  at  the  South  American  private  international  law  congress  in  Montevideo 
in  1889  and  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  was 
Minister  of  foreign  relations  in  1890,  and  served  in  various  political  offices  between 
that  time  and  his  term  in  the  Presidency,  from  1910  to  1914,  the  year  of  his 
death.  This  volume  includes  various  writings  and  addresses  in  the  field  of 
international  policies  from  1875  to  1914,  as  well  as  chapters  entitled  La  actuaciou 
inlernacional  and  La  prcsidencia  which  arc  supplemental  to  the  first  and  second 
volumes,  respectively.  A  long  biography  by  Dr.  Olivera  and  a  brief  bibliography 
arc  included.] 

El  novenla;  una  evolucidn  politica  argentina  [por]  Juan  Balestra.  2»  edicion. 
Buenos  Aires,  Librerfa  y  editorial  “La  Facultad”,  Juan  Rolddn  y  cia.,  1935. 
270  p.  21  cm.  [Sr.  Balestra  tells  the  full  story  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1890,  from  the  beginnings  of  the  critical  period  in  1889  to  the  final  solution 
of  the  national  problems.] 

Mujeres  de  la  historia  americana  [por]  Hector  Pedro  Blomberg.  Buenos  Aires, 
Librerias  Anaconda  [1933]  264  p.  18}^  cm.  [Sr,  Blomberg  is  the  author  of  poetry 
and  short  stories.  In  this  latest  work  he  eulogizes  many  of  Latin  America’s 
heroines.] 

Fundacion  y  organizacidn  de  bibliotecas  [por]  Alfredo  Cdqsole.  .  .  .  Contiene 
una  nueva  clasificacidn  bibliogrdfica,  un  piano  para  bibliotecas  modernas  y  otras 
once  ilustraciones.  2-  edicidn,  corregida.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  L6pez,  1935. 
2  p.  1.,  [7]-213  p.  illus.  18H  cm. 
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llagamoN  dti  hibliolccario  tin  profcsional  [por]  Alfredo  Console.  .  .  .  lVo>;rainH 
de  estudio  para  iiiia  escuela  de  bibliotecarios  [y]  una  nueva  clasificaeioii  biblio- 
Knifica  para  bibliofeeas  y  librerias.  2.  edieion,  corregida.  Buenos  Aires  IFer- 
rari  hnos.,  iinpresores]  1934.  71  p.  18  cm. 

La  bibliotcca  en  la  esctiela,  centro  de  aetividades  [poi]  Manuel  Barroso.  .  .  . 
Buenos  Aires,  Editorial  A.  Ka])clusz  &  cia.,  1934.  3  p.  1.,  [ix]-xi,  182,  [2]  p. 

illus.  20  cm. 

Bibliotccas  de  Cuba  (por  cl]  Comitc  Franoc-Amcrique  de  La  Havanc.  (Breve 
informacion  rclativa  a  las  imls  im|K>rtantc.s,  segiiii  datos  de  la  Cor|>ora<-iun 
na<‘ional  del  turismo  y  de  la  Comision  tccnica  bibliognifica  de  Cuba.  .  .  .)  li:! 
llabana,  1-Mitorial  “Hermes”,  8.  A.  (193.')]  22  p.  17]^  cm. 

Commenlarion  a  conniituifdo  fahral  braniUira  (iMir]  Huy  BarlM>sji,  colligidos  e 
ordenados  |)or  llomero  Hires.  .  .  .  IV-V'I  volumes.  .  .  .  Sao  Paulo,  Kdiiorcs: 
Livraria  acadcmica,  Saraiva  &  cia.,  1933-34.  3  v.  24]j  cm.  Contents:  IV 
volume.  Arts.  .'55  a  62.  Do  i)oder  judiciario.  V  volume.  Arts.  63  a  72,  §23. 
Dos  estados,  do  municipio,  dos  cidadiios  brasileiros,  declarayao  de  direitos  (prin- 
cipio).  VI  volume.  Art.  72  (conelusao)  a  91  (disposigSes  geraes)  e  disposigocs 
transitorias. 

Anchieta  (por]  Jorge  de  Lima.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Civilizagiio  brasileira,  8.  A., 
1934.  211  p.,  1  1.  19  cm.  (Bibliotcca  brasileira  de  cultiira.  n°  V 11)  (A  biog¬ 

raphy  of  Padre  Jose  de  Anchieta,  the  fourth  centenary  of  whose  birth  was 
celebrated  in  Brazil  in  1934.  A  three-page  bibliography  is  api)cndcd.] 

O  negro  brasileira;  cthnographia,  religiosa  e  psychanalyse  .  •  •  (i)or]  Arthur 
Ramos.  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Civilizagao  brasileira,  S.  A.,  1934.  303  p.  38  illus. 

(part  plates)  cm.  (Bibliotheca  de  divulgagao  scientifica.  vol.  I.)  (This 
is  the  first  study  of  a  series  to  be  made  by  Prof.  Ramos  on  the  negro  question  in 
Brazil.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  psychoanalysis. 

Minha  formaqao  (i)or]  Joaquim  Nabuco.  Sao  Paulo,  Compaidiia  editora 
nacional;  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Civilizagao  brasileira,  8.  A.,  1934.  x,  263  p.,  1  1. 
20  cm.  (Edigao  uniformc  das  obras  de  Joaquim  Nabuco.  (I])  (This  is  the 
autobiography  of  Nabuco,  first  published  in  1906.  It  covers  the  i)criod  from 
his  college  years,  in  the  early  seventies,  until  1899.] 

Primeiras  noQoes  de  Tupi  (por]  Plinio  Ayrosa.  (8.  Paulo,  Typ.  Cupolo]  1933. 
162  p.,  1  1.  18}^  cm.  (This  text-book  gives  the  usual  grammatical  and  vocab¬ 

ulary  lessons;  in  addition  Sr.  Ayrosa  devotes  parts  of  the  work  to  the  customs 
and  other  methods  by  which  the  Tupi  language  was  formed.  He  will  lie  recalled 
as  the  author  of  Diccionario  brasiliano-porluguez  e  portuguez-brasiliano,  listed  in 
the  Bulletin  for  May,  1935.] 

O  trabalho  alcmao  no  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (por]  Aurclio  Porto.  ...  P.  Alegre, 
Estabelecimento  grafico  Sta.  Terezinha,  1934.  277  p.  plates,  ports.  22H  cm. 

(An  economic  and  historical  study  of  the  Germans  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.] 

0  intendentc  Camara;  Manoel  Ferreira  da  Camara  Belhencourt  e  Sd,  intendente 
gcral  das  minas  e  dos  diamantes,  1764-1835  (por]  Marcos  Carneiro  de  Mendonga. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  nacional,  1933.  1  p.  1.,  498  p.  map.  24  cm.  (Camara 
was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  full  import  of  Brazil’s  mineral  wealth.  This 
long  biography  includes  73  valuable  documents  which  the  author  used  in  com¬ 
piling  the  work.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  22  pages  is  also  appended.] 

Meteorologia  brasileira  (esbogo  elementar  de  seus  principaes  problemas)  (por] 
J.  de  Sampaio  Ferraz.  .  .  .  SSo  Paulo,  Companhia  editora  nacional  (1934] 
588  p.  2  fold,  diagrs.  19  cm.  (Bibliotcca  pedagogica  brasileira.  Serie  V: 
Brasiliana.  vol.  XXXIII.  (This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  on 
.scientific  problems,  and  the  second  on  the  administration  of  the  Brazilian  me¬ 
teorological  service.  A  46  page  bibliography  is  included.] 
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Introduguo  d  arqucologia  brasileira;  etlinografia,  religiosa  e  psychanalyse  [por] 
Aiigyone  Costa.  .  .  .  Sao  Paulo,  Coinpanhia  editora  nacional  [1934]  348  p. 
plates  (part  fold.),  fold.  maps.  19  cm.  (Biblioteca  pedagogica  brasileira. 
Serie  V^;  Brasiliana.  vol.  XXXIV.)  (A  new  text-book  on  Brazilian  antiquities. 
This  study  also  contains  a  bibliography  of  13  pages.] 

Phylogeographia  do  Brasil  [poi]  A.  J.  de  Sampaio.  .  .  .  Curso  realizado  no 
Mu.seu  nacional,  em  1932,  sob  os  au.spicios  da  Universidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

.  .  .  Sao  Paulo,  Coinpanhia  editora  nacional,  1934.  284  p.  illus.  19  cm. 
(Biblioteca  pedagogica  brasileira.  Serie  V:  Brasiliana.  vol.  XXXV.  [An¬ 
other  text-book,  this  study  of  Brazilian  botanical  geography  covers  all  the  zones 
of  the  country.] 

Lo  hello  CM  cl  ane,  estetica  apiicuda;  cscuHuni,  pinlura,  musica  (ai>unles  y  exlrac- 
( os)  jior  Alejandro  O.  Deuslua.  Lima,  Imprenta  americana  [1934?]  5  p.,  [9]  249, 
iiip.  ])1.  (port.).  24)/^  cm.  [This  is  the  seventh  of  a  scries  of  works  on  aesthetics  by 
Dr.  Deustua,  former  Rector  of  the  Universidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos  in  Lima  and 
professor  of  aesthetics  in  that  institution.] 

Evolucion  de  la  sanidad  en  el  Uruguay,  ados  1927-34  (informe  a  la  IX  conferencia 
lianamericana.)  [por  la  Dclegacidn  del  Uruguay]  Montevideo,  “Impresora  Mo- 
derna”,  Larrc  &  cia.,  1934.  96  p.  fold  diagr.  24  cm.  [This  is  a  complete  summary 
of  the  sanitary  measures  carried  out  in  Uruguay  from  the  time  of  the  Eighth  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Conference,  held  in  Lima  in  1927,  until  the  time  of  the  ninth 
conference,  which  convened  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1934.  The  delegation  reports  on 
the  work  done  by  each  of  the  Government  public  health  offices,  on  the  general 
sanitary  services  throughout  the  republic  and  on  the  activities  of  Uruguay  in 
international  sanitary  relations.] 

Venezuela  ysu  actual  rigimen  [poi]  Pedro  Manuel  .Arcaya.  Washington,  D.  C. 
[Baltimore,  Press  of  the  Sun  printing  office,  inc.]  1935.  217  p.  20  cm.  [Mentioned 
at  the  head  of  these  notes.] 

La  novela  indianisla  cn  Hispanoamerica  (1832-89)  [por]  Concha  Melendez. 
Maiirid,  Imprenta  dclalibreria  y  casa  editorial  Hernando  (S.  .\.),  1934.  199  p. 

24)4  <*>n.  (Monografias  de  la  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  Serie  A:  Estudios 
hispanicos.  n'’2.)  [Srta.  Melendez  divides  this  interesting  study  into  four  parts: 
(1)  Origenes  de  la  novela  indianista;  (II)  Novelas  histdricas;  (III)  Novelas  poe- 
inaticas;  (IV)  La  novela  indianista  de  reivindicacidn  social.  She  makes  a  survey 
of  all  the  Hispanic- American  novels  containing  Indian  material.  One  chajiter  is 
devoted  to  foreign  intluences.  An  appendix  lists  the  24  novels  on  which  she  bases 
her  study,  with  a  full  bibliographic  note  for  each.  There  is  also  a  bibliograjiliy  of 
eighty  entries.] 

bibliography  on  the  Spanish  home,  by  Esther  J.  Crooks  .  .  .  and  Ruth  W. 
Crooks.  .  .  .  [Baltimore,  Md.?]  Itt35.  6  j).  1.,  70 numb.  1.  28cm.  [“This biblio¬ 
graphy  deals  with  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  Spanish  domestic  architucture, 
household  furnishings,  and  household  equipment”,  Ur.  Crooks  and  her  sister  tell  us 
in  the  for§>vord.  The  bibliography  is  very  helpful  in  finding  such  material  inas¬ 
much  as  anything  of  the  type  must  be  uncovered  in  general  and  sometimes  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  books.] 

New  magazine  ft. — The  new  inafiazines  or  those  received  for  tlic 
first  time  are  listed  below: 

Boletin  de  estadistica.  Rosario,  1934.  [n®]  X,  abril,  mayo,  junio,  1934.  72 
numb.  1.  tables,  diagrs.  28x22  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:' Jefe  de  la  Oficina  de 
estadistica  y  archivo,  Municipalidad  del  Rosario.  Addre.ss:  Jefe  de  la  Oficina  de 
estadistica  y  archivo,  San  Juan  1018  (Altos),  Rosario,  Republica  Argentina. 
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Algixldo;  rcvista  dc  prupagaiida  c  dofcsa  do  algodao  e  doiuai.s  plaiitas  tcxtcis  tic 
valor  econdmico.  Kio  dc  Janeiro,  1935.  Anno  II,  n®  1,  janciro  de  1935.  38  p. 
illus.  26Vi;xl8^2  cm.  Monthly.  Kditors:  Alpheu  Domingiics  and  Nelson  Lus- 
tossi.  .Address:  Kua  13  de  Maio,  35,  2®  and.;  Caixa  postal,  1321,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brasil. 

Jiolcliin  da  Fvdtru^Cut  ftaulisla  das  socicdadcs  ctmiHrativas  dc  caff.  Sao  Paulo, 
1935.  11°  4,  30  tic  ahril  1935.  Kinuinh.  1.  pi.  (ptirt.)  32x22  cm.  Semi-monthly. 

.\tldrcss:  Fctlcra<.-a<i  paiilista  das  sta-icdadcs  coo|K'rativas  tic  faf«3,  Rua  Boa  A’ista, 

II,  tpiiid^  antlar;  t'aixa  postal,  2059,  Siio  Paulo,  Brasil. 

liolclim  ojicial,  Ortlem  tlos  advogados  tlo  Brasil,  Scevao  tlo  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Porto  Algrc,  1935.  n“  1,  ahril  tic  1935.  115  p.  23x10  cm.  ICtlitor;  (’onsellio 

tla  Ordeni  tlos  advogados  do  Brasil,  Seevsio  d<)  Rio  Grande  tlt»  Sul.  .Viltlress: 
I’ca.  Senador  Floreneio,  22,  2'^,  Porto  .Alegre,  Rio  Grande  tlo  Sul,  Brasil. 

Moda  c  bordado.  Rit)  tlo  Janeiro,  1935.  n°  117,  inart;o,  1935.  50  p.  illus. 

(part  col.)  31H>‘“JJ4  cm.  Monthly.  Atltlicss:  Travessa  do  Ouvidor,  31; 
Caixa  |)ostal,  880,  Riti  tic  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Vida;  revista  universitaria.  Rit)  dc  Janeiro,  1935.  n®  12,  Anno  II,  mart,t) 
dc  1935.  10  p.  32}:x23  cm.  Monthlj’.  Address:  Prat;a  15  de  Novembro, 

101,  2°  andar;  Caixa  jrostal,  249,  Rio  dc  Janciro,  Brasil. 

El  foro  Jiariiifs;  organo  del  Tribunal  superit)r  tlel  distritt)  judicial  de  Pasto. 
Pastt),  1934.  .Ant)  1°,  Segunda  tiiroca,  n°  95  y  90,  diciembre  31  tic  1934.  [88]  p. 

24x10]'2  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Luis  B.  Lojrez.  .Atldress:  Tribunal  superior 
del  distrito  jutlicial,  Pasto,  Narino,  Colombia. 

La  raza;  primera  revista  diphtmatiea  dc  Centrt)  America,  tletlicada  al  turisino 
hispanoamcricant),  industrias  y  comereio.  San  Jose  tic  Costa  Rica,  1935.  Ano 

III,  11°  2526,  agosto  dc  1935.  04  p.  illus.,  ports.  34’»x20  cm.  Monthly. 
lOtlitor:  Maximilian  von  Locwcnthal.  .\ddress:  .Airtirtado  110,  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica. 

Hcvisla  cqiiuloriana.  Qtiitt),  1935.  .Ano  I,  n°  1,  1°  dc  agosto  de  1935.  38  p. 

illus.,  pt)rts.  31x22  cm.  .\tltlrc.ss:  a/c  Tallercs  graficos  naeionales,  Quito,  lOcuatlor. 

.4t7M«/tf/tidtvs,- revista  pani  todos.  San  Pedro  Sida,  Honduras,  1935.  Vol.  1; 
n°  1,  agosto  10  tie  1935.  16  p.  illus.,  ports.  38x27  cm.  Weekly.  Etlitor: 

Lucas  Paredes.  .Atldress:  Editttrial  Nue.strt)  Criterio,  San  Pedrt)  Sula,  Honduras, 
M.  D.  Bromlx?rg  tS:  {v.s.sofiates,  19-25  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  A’. 
(U.  S.  representatives.) 

La  rvvisla;  publieacion  dc  intercscs  gcnciales.  Panama,  1935.  Primera  epoca, 
n°  1,  31  dc  julio  dc  1935.  10  p.  30)-;x22  cm.  Monthly.  Etlitor;  Guillermo 

-McKay.  Addrc.ss:  .Aj>artado  85,  Panama,  Panama. 

Archivo  Jitotecnico  del  Uruguay;  i>ublicaci6n  tlel  Instituto  fitotcenico  y  .scmillert) 
nacional  “La  Estanzuela.”  Mttntevidct),  1935.  Vol.  I,  entrega  1,  1935.  illus., 
tables,  diagrs.  28x20  cm.  Irregular.  Etlitor;  Albertt)  Boerger.  .Address:  I^a 
Estanzuela,  Ilcpartamcnto  tie  Colonia,  I’rugtiay. 
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MEXICAN-AMERICAN  CLAIMS  AGREEMENT 

TIu*  followiiif:  statement  has  been  released  by  the  State  Department 
of  the  United  States: 

By  a  conv'eiition  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
April  24,  1934,*  it  was  agreed  that  the  special  claims  of  American 
nationals  against  Mexico  should  be  settled  by  a  lump  sum  payment 
by  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  having 
the  claims  passed  upon  by  an  international  tribunal.  The  settlement 
was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  recov'eries  by  six  European 
powers  having  claims  of  the  same  general  character  against  Mexico, 
namely,  those  arising  in  certain  specified  manner  during  the  period  of 
disturbed  conditions  in  Mexico  from  November  20,  1910,  to  May  31, 
1920,  inclusive.  The  two  Governments  appointed  representatives  to 
determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  Mexico,  pursuant  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  representatives  have  completed  their  work  and  have 
found  that  Mexico  should  pay  to  the  United  States  $5,448,020.14  on 
those  claims  now  included  in  the  lump  sum  settlement.  The  con¬ 
vention  provides  that  the  amount  shall  be  paid  in  annual  installments 
of  $500,000.  The  first  installment  was  paid  by  Mexico  on  January 
2,  1935. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  COLOMBIA  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Uolom- 
bia  was  signed  on  September  13,  1935  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Colombian  Minister,  Sefior  Don  Miguel  L6pez  Pumarejo,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  joint  statement  issued  by  them.  The  agreement  re<|uires 
the  approval  of  the  Colombian  Congress  and  ratification  by  the 
President  of  C’olombia  and  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States.  It  will  come  into  force  30  days  after  the 
exchange  in  Bogota  of  the  instrument  of  approval  and  confirmation 
and  the  instrument  of  ratification. 

•  For  further  details,  see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  February  1935. 

35— Bull.  11 - 4 
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Both  countries  eng:ugc  to  accord  unrestricted  and  unconditional 
inost-favored-nation  treatment  in  respect  of  customs  matters. 

The  agreement  provides  that  certain  products  of  Colombia,  which 
represent  a  large  percentage  of  total  Colombian  exports  to  the  United 
States,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  exemption  from  import  duties  in  this 
country,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  import  prohibitions,  increased 
federal  taxes,  or  increased  customs  charges  other  than  duties. 

Reciprocally,  Colombia  agrees  to  reduce  its  customs  duties  on  an 
important  percentage  of  products  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  not  to  increase  its  duties  on  certain  other  products  imported 
from  this  country.  Colombia  also  agrees  to  refrain  from  imposing 
import  prohibitions,  increased  federal  taxes,  and  increased  customs 
charges  on  certain  products  of  the  United  States. 

The  text,  with  an  analysis  of  the  general  provisions  and  reciprocal 
concessions,  was  released  simultaneously  in  the  two  countries  on 
October  9.  From  the  section  headed  “general  trade  background”, 
in  the  release  of  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  the  following 
paragraphs  have  been  taken: 

.  .  .  There  has  lieen  an  appreciable  decline  in  recent  years  of  both  exports  and 
imports,  but  up  to  last  year.  United  States  exports  to  Colombia  declined  relatively 
more  than  imports  from  Colombia.  Formerly,  the  value  of  United  States  exports 
to  Colombia  amounted  to  about  50  i>ercent  of  the  value  of  our  imports  from 
Colombia,  but  this  ratio  declined  to  a  low  of  17}'2  percent  in  1932.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  both  directions. 

Coffee  and  crude  petroleum  constitute  about  90  |)ercent  of  total  imports  from 
Colombia,  whereas  exports  to  Colombia  compri.se  a  large  diversity  of  products 
including  machinery,  motor  vehicles  and  electrical  c(|uipmcnt;  iron  and  steel 
manufactures;  textiles;  animal  and  vegetable  foodstuffs;  pharmaceutical  prep¬ 
arations;  paints,  and  other  chemicals. 

Colombia  is  the  world’s  second  largest  j>roduecr  of  coffee,  the  second  largest 
source  of  coffee  imports  into  the  Unitcfl  .States,  and  the  world’s  leading  producer 
of  “mild”  coffee.  The  “mild”  coffee  im]mrted  from  Colombia  is  used  principally 
for  blending  pur])oses.  Imports  from  Colombia  include  also  bananas,  platinum, 
emeralds,  tolu  balsam,  tagua  nuts,  and  other  secondary  products. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA 

As  a  preroiiuisite  to  any  effective  action  on  tlie  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  help  the  country,  the  present  administrative  machinery  must 
be  completely  reorganized  in  order  to  simplify  and  coordinate  govern¬ 
ment  services  so  that  they  can  function  efficiently  and  economically. 
President  Alfonso  I/)pez  told  the  Colombian  Congress  at  its  inaugural 
session  last  July  20.  The  Congress  now  in  session  is  composed 
entirely  of  members  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Conservatives  having 
refrained  from  voting  at  the  last  congressional  election,  and  is  expected 
to  be  virtually  a  constitutional  convention  to  remove  barriers  to 
liberal  social  reforms.  Under  the  present  system,  despite  the  efforts 
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(»f  the  preeediii}?  administration,  President  Lopez  said,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  I^e^islative  Powers  lack  the  most  elementary  information 
about  the  country  to  guide  them  in  solving  its  problems. — “There  is 
not  even  a  census  to  tell  us  accurately  the  number  and  status  of  the 
millions  who  inhabit  our  national  territory.”  Stressing  the  need  for 
reform,  the  President  said  that  in  Colombia  the  question  whether  the 
State  should  intervene  in  private  affairs  is  only  theoretical;  “In 
practice  there  is  an  insistent  demand  that  the  State  intervene  in 
everything,  direct  everything,  regulate  everything,  support  every¬ 
thing.”  According  to  the  Colombian  constitution  and  laws,  the 
State  is  all-powerful.  The  problem  is  to  provide  it  with  efficient 
machinery  with  which  to  e.xercise  such  power.  That  which  it  already 
has  cannot  function,  yet  it  must  take  other  duties,  for  the  country,  the 
President  says,  is  undergoing  a  transitional  period  which  began  at  the 
end  of  the  last  civil  war  (1903)  and  is  the  result  of  the  adaptation  of  an 
incomplete  and  rigid  colonial  organization  to  an  imported  civilization 
which  brought  with  it  foreign  capital,  the  development  of  public  and 
private  credit,  means  of  communication,  and  great  fluctuations  in 
business  activity. 

Fortunately  the  disruption  caused  by  these  phenomena  was  not  in 
vain.  “At  the  cost  of  a  great  deal  of  waste  and  many  mistakes  which 
have  mortgaged  its  credit  for  nobody  knows  how  many  years,  Colom¬ 
bia  is  at  last  a  united  nation.  .  .  .  We  have  achieved  the  unification 
of  the  country  through  a  network  of  highways  and  railways  which 
enable  the  citizen  of  Narino  to  come  to  Bogotd  in  three  days  and 
reach  the  Venezuelan  frontier  in  six,  and  a  system  of  airways  which 
reduce  to  hours  the  days  previously  spent  travelling  on  wheels. 
Moreover,  national  products  coming  from  remote  regions  are  making 
ln'adway  in  tbe  domestic  market,  thus  establishing  a  national  economy 
which  is  independent  of  the  export  trade ;  w'ere  it  not  for  the  steadying 
effect  of  this  activity,  the  present  low  market  price  of  coffee  wouhl 
have  precipitated  a  general  bankruptcy.  All  parts  of  the  country  are 
becomuig  known.  We  begin  to  exploit  legendary  regions,  neglected 
for  centuries,  and  as  the  exploitation  of  each  of  them  begins,  new 
effects  arc  produced  on  markets  and  prices  and  a  slow  increase  in 
general  prosperity  takes  place.”  But  the  vast  territorial  expansion 
now  taking  place  in  Colombia  as  the  highways  reach  hitherto  unhabited 
regions  also  brings  to  the  Covemment  new  problems  and  new  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  it  must  be  ready  to  face. 

In  bringing  into  contact  with  national  civilization  and  culture  the 
three  fourths  of  Colombia’s  territory  which,  the  President  says,  has 
hitherto  been  completely  isolated,  the  Army  wnll  be  given  a  new 
function  besides  those  ordinarily  attributed  to  armed  forces:  explora¬ 
tion  and  colonization.  This  special  mission  will  include  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  and  buildings,  the  opening  of  farms,  the  making  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  surveys,  and  the  establishment  of  mail  services. 
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Sixty  |)oiTont,  or  2,(t20  miles,  of  the  roads  iuehided  in  the  hij^hway 
program  of  15)31  have  already  heeii  completed  with  amazing  results 
in  the  economic  develoi)ment  of  the  countiy.  The  highway  from 
Hogotil  to  Villavicencio  is  nearly  finished.  This  road  traverses  the 
eastern  Cordillera  and  opens  up  a  fertile  cattle  raising  region  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  present  population  of  Colombia.  Within 
two  years  the  Administration  plans  to  complete  the  road  from 
Villavicencio  to  Puerto  Carreno  on  the  Orinoco,  a  distance  of  about 
500  miles,  which  will  open  to  colonization  the  rich  and  almost  unin¬ 
habited  eastern  plains.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  (lov’ernment’s 
policy  of  building  roads  useful  in  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
regions  which  have  been  isolated  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
countrj'.  Special  emphasis  has  also  been  given  to  roads  leading  to 
the  frontiers.  The  Choco  region,  the  President  says,  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  interior  by  the  Bolfvar-C^uihdo  and  Apla-Istmina 
roads,  completing  the  connection  with  the  road  from  Istmina  to 
(^uibdo,  which  will  join  the  Atrato  and  San  Juan  rivers  and  thus 
provide  a  direct  route  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

Besides  improving  the  Pasto-Popayfin  highway,  which  provides  an 
outlet  for  the  Department  of  Narino,  the  Government  will  build  a  road 
from  Pasto  to  Puerto  Asis,  the  terminal  for  the  recently  established 
navigation  services  on  the  Caquetd  and  Putumayo  Rivers,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  an  outlet  to  the  Amazon  for  the  mining  and  agricultural  products 
of  the  Department.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  construction  of 
the  sections  needed  to  establish  communication  between  Florencia 
and  Leticia. 

Work  is  continuing  on  the  two  international  highways  which  trav¬ 
erse  Colombia:  the  Simon  Bolivar  Highway,  which  connects  the. 
Kcuadorean  l)order  with  Venezuela,  and  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Highway, 
which  coincides  with  the  former  in  many  places.  Authorization  for 
the  construction  of  various  other  roads  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration. 


LAND  POLICY 

Under  the  jiresent  system  of  land  tenure.  President  ljd|)ez  said, 
the  great  majority  of  the  titles  to  private  property  in  Colombia  are 
im])erfect.  The  Administration  will  submit  to  Congress  a  law  dealing 
with  land  tenure  to  protect  those  who  cultivate  their  estates,  no  matter 
how  extensive,  but  not  those  w'ho  leave  the  land  fallow,  and  to  enable 
those  who  settle  on  virgin  lands  to  gain  title  to  the  plots  they  have 
under  cultivation.  The  law  wdll  also  regidate  the  relations  between 
landholder  and  farm  laborer. 
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FORKKJN  CAPITAL 

The  Government  is  not  hostile  toward  foreign  capital,  the  President 
said,  proWded  it  is  on  the  same  footing  as  national  capital.  The  gold, 
platinum,  petroleum,  and  banana  industries  are  today  controlled  by 
foreign  capital  and  the  country'  benefits  only  by  the  wages  and  income 
tax  ])aid,  for  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  products  does  not 
return  to  ('oloinbiu.  A  mistake  was  made  in  granting  concessions  for 
the  exph)itation  of  natural  resources,  the  President  said,  and  the 
terms  of  future  contracts  must  be  more  advantageous  to  the  nation. 
In  the  meantime  the  Government,  facing  accomplished  facts,  is  ftil- 
lilling  existing  contracts. 

EDUCATION 

One  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  failure  of  Colombia  to  develop 
her  natural  resources  profitably,  the  President  said,  is  the  result  of 
a  faulty  educational  system  which  produces  a  surplus  of  lawyers  and 
physicians,  leaving  a  dearth  of  technically  trained  men  in  industrj’ 
and  agricidture.  The  National  University,  he  said,  must  no  longer 
overlook  the  needs  of  the  country.  As  a  first  step  in  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  he  proposes  to  spend  400,000  pesos  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
where  all  schools  of  the  university  can  function  as  a  homogeneous 
institution  instead  of  being  dispersed  and  unrelated  to  one  another. 
This,  the  President  believes,  wdll  permit  the  establishing  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  various  sciences  which  can  serve  all  branches  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  instil  a  national  rather  than  a  regionalist  spirit  among  the 
students  coming  from  all  parts  ol  Colombia. 

The  new'  budget  is  to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of  primary 
education.  The  national  Government,  the  President  says,  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  build  all  the  schools  which  the  country  needs, 
nor  has  it  the  right  to  set  up  a  system  of  regional  preference  in  their 
construction  when  schools  are  a  peremptory  need  everj'w'here.  Con¬ 
gress  is  asked  to  create  a  land  surtax.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  each 
of  the  municipalities  w'ould  build  as  many  schools  as  it  can  under  the 
supervision  of  the  respective  Department  and  the  Ministry  of  Edu 
cation.  The  national  Government  will  equip  them  and  will  supply 
them  with  teachers  and  inspectors,  trained  in  14  normal  schools  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  Republic.  The  cooperation  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  govermnents  is  also  requested  to  maintain  school  lunch  rooms 
to  give  proper  food  to  children  from  the  poorer  classes.  “The  Gov¬ 
ernment  sets  aside  to  help  these  children  a  sum  which  looms  large  for 
a  poor  country  but  which  is  paltry  for  the  purpose.” 

To  those  who  may  oppose  universal  education  because  of  their 
belief  that  all  or  many  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises 
of  the  countrj'  arc  based  on  cheap,  illiterate  labor  the  President 
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replies  that  cheap,  illiterate  labor  is  responsible  for  the  nieagerness  of 
the  Colombian  economic  system  and  that  the  farmer  and  industrialist 
will  not  find  markets  for  their  products  until  the  standard  of  living  of 
millions  of  Colombians  who  lead  a  poor,  unambitious  life  has  been 
raised.  The  primary  school,  which  is  to  be  a  health  center  under  the 
leadership  of  the  teacher,  school  inspector,  doctor  and  dentist  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  considerably  in  improving  conditions.  “It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  adidt  peasant  to  submit  to  the  most  simjile  treat¬ 
ments  to  prevent  illness  or  cure  him  of  the  disea ses^which  are  exhaust¬ 
ing  his  physical  strength.  .  .  .  It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  induce  him 
to  change  his  diet  if  we  do  not  have  an  agent  in  each  hut,  and  the 
(iovernment  proposes  to  have  an  agent  in  each  child  educated  in  the 
Government  primary  schools.” 

Secondary  instruction,  relegated  almost  exclusively  to  private 
initiative,  subventioned  by  the  public  treasury,  is  today  in  a  chaotic 
condition,  said  the  President.  To  remedy,  in  part,  this  situation,  a 
decree  has  been  issued  regulating  the  issuance  of  secondary  school 
certificates.  A  jury  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  the  National  University  and  a  delegate  from  the  private 
secondary  schools,  is  to  say  whether  the  student  graduated  from  a 
private  secondary  school,  or  in  future  from  the  Government  schools, 
is  qualified  to  obtain  the  certificate  which  allows  him  to  enter  the 
university. 


PRESIDENT  CARDENAS  REPORTS  ON  MEXICAN  PROGRESS 

Seizing  upon  the  opportunity  to  reassert  Ids  full  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  adndnistration  of  national  affairs.  President  I.Azaro 
Cdrdenas  of  Mexico  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  activities  under¬ 
taken  and  the  work  accomplished  by  Ids  Government  during  the  fiscal 
year  1934-35,  in  a  lengthy  address  delivered  before  the  national  Con¬ 
gress  on  September  1,  1935.  “At  the  outset  of  my  adndnistration”, 
he  said,  “and  after  its  views  regarding  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Six-Year  Plan  had  been  made  clear,  there  were  une.xpected  political 
events  wldch  created  a  serious  problem  of  general  unrest  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our  republican  regime.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  situation  was  met  promptly  and  squarely,  and  “this  time 
the  Revolution  did  not  have  to  resort  to  violence  in  the  house  clean¬ 
ing  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  historic  mission.  ” 

President  CArdenas  proclaimed  the  Government’s  decision  to  give 
women  workers  equal  rights  with  men  in  voting,  as  well  as  other  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
and  the  civil,  labor  and  agrarian  laws  impose  the  same  duties  and 
bestow  the  same  privileges  upon  them  as  upon  the  male  population, 
the  Prasident  believes  that  “women  are  temperamentally  e(|ui])ped 
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to  join  sincerely  and  enthusiastically  in  a  struggle  so  generous  in 
purpose,  placing  aside  all  selfish  interest.”  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  women  and  young  men  of  the  nation  would  be  organized  to 
participate  in  the  government’s  program  for  social  improvement. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  “took  great  care  to  see  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were  observed,  not  only  with  re¬ 
gard  to  controversies  between  the  branches  of  government  in  the 
different  States,  but  also  in  cases  where  individual  guarantees  were 
infringed.”  It  sponsored  a  campaign  for  the  suppression  of  crime, 
combafing  gambling  and  other  vices.  Numerous  villages  were 
])rovi<led  with  urban  services  such  as  water  supply,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  etc. 

Mexico’s  relations  with  other  nations,  the  President  asserted,  are 
cordial  and  have  been  placed  on  “a  basis  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
frank  understanding. ”  Then  he  added:  “  In  a  spirit  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism,  the  Government  I  represent  will  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
nations  of  the  American  continent,  to  strengthen  the  racial  and  cid- 
tural  bonds  which  traditionally  have  existed  between  us.”  Mexican 
diplomats  abroad  have  been  instructed  to  be  meticulously  careful  not 
to  meddle  in  local  matters;  and  Mexico,  although  granting  hospitality 
to  political  refugees,  will  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  center  of  activi¬ 
ties  against  other  countries. 

The  financial  policies  of  the  Govermnent  and  the  happy  results 
obtained  therefrom  when  submitted  to  severe  tests  were  proudly 
reviewed  by  the  Chief  Executive.  He  e.xplained  the  circumstances 
which  made  necessary  the  currency  reforms  of  last  April,  piointing  to 
the  steady  increase  in  currency  stock  from  an  average  of  412,442,000 
pesos  in  1934  to  431,434,000  in  May,  1935,  and  then  to  439,832,000 
in  the  following  month  of  June.  The  currency  reserves  established 
in  1933,  which  on  March  31,  1935  reached  a  bare  119,000,000  pesos, 
jumped  to  311,000,000  as  a  result  of  the  Law  of  April  26,  1935,  and 
on  July  20,  1935,  amounted  to  320,000,000  pesos.  The  unprecedented 
increase  in  the  price  of  silver  brought  about  by  the  policies  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  United  States  made  the  commercial 
value  of  Me.xican  silver  money  rise  above  its  legal  value.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  therefore,  called  for  one  of  two  remedies:  “to  raise  the  e.xchange 
or  change  the  currency.”  The  Government  chose  the  latter  course, 
with  the  result  that  the  prevailing  currency,  partly  paper,  is  favoraibly 
jiccepted  and  is  backed  by  ample  metallic  reserves. 

With  reference  to  the  foreign  debt.  President  Cardenas  reiterated 
previous  assurances  that  Mexico  was  desirous  of  meeting  her  obliga¬ 
tions  abroad.  He  added,  however,  that  “any  solution  to  this  problem 
must  be  subject  to  the  nation’s  ability  to  pay”,  and  that  “it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  enter  into  agreements  until  the  depression  subsides” 
ami  the  national  credit  is  placed  definitely  on  a  firm  basis.  In  tlic 
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course  of  the  present  year  payments  have  been  made  of  $500, 000  to 
the  United  States  as  an  installment  on  the  lump-sum  settlement  for 
damages  incurred  during  the  revolutionary  period,  and  of  14,536,192.77 
pesetas  to  Spain  as  part  payment  for  new  naval  vessels  purchased 
from  her. 

The  National  Bank  of  Agricultural  Credit  has  extended  consider¬ 
ably  its  many  services,  thereby  l>enefiting  thousands  of  small  farmers 
and  f'j'ulaiarlos,  according  to  the  President's  report.  Pnunise  was 
nuule  of  an  earnest  effort  to  adjust  the  taxation  laws  to  the  m<*st 
nuulern  principles. 

The  Department  of  National  Economy  added  a  new  unit  to  its 
important  services;  the  Bureau  of  Explorations,  which  has  undertaken 
a  census  of  the  mineral  and  petroleum  resources  in  the  country,  after 
having  completed  a  survey  of  unexploited  mining  zones  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  susceptible  of  commercial  development. 
Assistance  has  been  given  to  small  scale  miners,  and  a  system  of 
cooperative  societies  established  enabling  the  lai-ge  masses  of  workers 
in  the  rural  districts  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits  as  those  in  the  cities. 
The  Department  of  Lal)or  was  very  active  in  defense  of  the  workers, 
seeking  the  mei^ing  of  all  groups  into  a  single  union  for  each  trade 
or  manufacturing  unit,  and  the  adoption  of  collective  bargaining  for 
labor  contracts.  A  new  labor  law  and  a  social  security  law  were  being 
drafted,  according  to  President  Cardenas,  wdio  added  that  he  would 
seek  the  views  of  both  capital  and  lalx)r,  before  their  enactment. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  President  pointed  out  that  this  year’s 
appropriation  for  the  nation’s  school  system  exceeded  that  of  the 
pirevious  j'ear  by  12,000,000  pesos,  creating  employment  for  2,200 
additional  teachers.  Work  is  going  fonvard  on  the  plans  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  polytechnic  school;  10  new  centers  of  indigenous  education 
have  been  organized  which,  with  those  already  in  operation  and  5 
others  soon  to  be  opened,  will  make  a  total  of  27 ;  and  special  attention 
has  been  given  by  the  administration  to  rural  and  night  schools. 
President  Cardenas  spoke  of  criticisms  of  Mexico’s  educational  re¬ 
forms,  expressing  absolute  confidence  that  the  pieople  woidd  accept 
and  supp<irt  the  Government’s  program. 

The  increasing  importance  given  to  general  health  conditions  in  the 
nation  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  made  in 
the  current  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  is  3,000,000  pesos  more  than  last  year’s.  Correspondence 
courses  in  hygiene  have  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  rural 
teachers,  wliile  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  reached  in  a  general  health 
campaign  tlirough  printed  pamplilets,  newspaper  articles  and  radio 
broadcasts.  The  work  in  the  different  localities  has  been  most 
effective  with  the  establishment  of  50  health  centers  and  traveling 
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i)rigades,  and  the  vaccination  of  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
An  Industrial  Hygiene  Service,  autonomous  in  character,  has  been 
created  to  protect  the  health  of  workers  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
rural  districts.  One  million  and  a  half  pesos  has  been  set  aside  as  an 
initial  appropriation  to  provide  pure  drinking  water  to  small  towns 
and  villages.  A  law'  was  drafted,  seeking  coordination  of  federal, 
state  and  municipal  salutation  work. 

President  Oardenas  stated  that  every  elfort  was  being  made  to 
complete  the  work  mapped  out  for  the  present  year  in  the  vast  irriga¬ 
tion  program  undertaken  by  the  government,  with  an  appropriation 
of  9,896,000  pesos.  He  listed  11  important  dams  which  are  now  in 
operation  or  will  be  completed  shortly,  and  many  others  for  which 
|)lans  are  being  drafted. 

Mexico  has  made  great  strides  in  aviation.  Six  new'  concessions 
were  granted  this  year  either  for  new  commercial  lines  or  to  improve 
others  in  regions  where  transportation  facilities  were  most  deficient. 
The  present  airline  communication  system  of  Mexico  covers  flight 
distances  reaching  a  total  of  10,311  miles,  with  5,174  miles  to  be  added 
soon. 

Among  other  outstanding  facts  mentioned  in  the  President’s 
message  are  the  distribution  of  about  11,057,800  acres  of  village 
common  lands  for  the  benefit  of  317,469  ejidatarios;  establishment  of 
nurseries  and  collection  of  fauna  and  flora  for  a  botanical  garden  and 
zoo  in  Chapultepec  Park;  conservation  of  the  country’s  natural  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  resources;  modernization  of  the  telegraph  system;  and 
measures  taken  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  armed  forces. — 
F.  J.  H. 


THE  CHILEAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  ^ 

Chile  is  essentially  a  maritime  nation,  ow'ing  to  the  geographical 
configuration  of  the  country,  which  is  from  60  to  225  miles  wide 
and  has  a  coast  line  of  2,300  nautical  miles.  This  fact  w'as  recognized 
by  the  State  when  the  independence  of  the  Republic  w'as  declared 
and  its  sovereignty  established,  and  it  therefore  adopted  various 
measures  designed  to  develop  national  shipping. 

As  a  result,  foreign  vessels  w'ere  attracted  to  its  shores  and  an 
impetus  was  given  to  the  incipient  maritime  commerce  of  that  period. 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  1819,  the  first  Chilean  shipping  company 
W'as  formed.  It  owned  and  operated  the  frigate  Carmen  and  chartered 
other  vessels  w’hich  w'ere  sent  on  voyages  to  Peru,  Central  America, 
( •hina,  and  India.  During  the  same  period,  less  daring  shipowners 
sent  Chilean  ships  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


•  from  Monthly  Economic  Survey  of  Chile,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Eoreign  Affairs  and 

(b>iua>erce.  Santiago,  Chile,  May  19.15. 
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But  these  efforts  to  develop  a  merchant  fleet  of  its  own  were  seriously 
threatened  by  the  competition  of  foreign  ships,  and  the  government 
deemed  it  expedient  to  pass  laws  to  lessen  that  competition  to  some 
degree.  Such  laws  were  passed  in  1822,  1835,  and  1836.  With  the 
protection  thus  afforded,  the  Chilean  merchant  marine  receivotl  a 
new  impetus  and  slowly  it  developed  more  vigorously. 

By  1848,  however,  a  noticeable  decline  was  again  apparent,  owing 
t*)  the  strong  current  of  emigration  caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  which  caused  an  exodus  of  both  capital  and  seafairing 
men  in  search  of  more  promising  prospects. 

This  state  of  affairs  went  to  such  an  extreme  tliat  the  (loverninent 
was  forced  to  intervene  once  more;  hut  this  time,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  languishing  coastwise  shipping,  it  gave  permits  to  foreign  vessels 
to  engage  in  that  trade.  These  measures  were  only  of  short  duration, 
and  from  1851-67  effective  aid  was  granted  to  put  voyages  along  the 
coast  by  Chilean  ships  on  a  regular  footing. 

In  1870  the  Chilean  Steamship  Company  (Compania  Chilena  de 
Vapores)  was  formed  with  the  vessels  Maipu,  Biobio,  Limari,  and 
Copiapo.  A  little  later,  through  a  merger  with  the  National  Shipping 
Company  (Compania  Nacional  de  Vapores),  the  South  American 
Steamship  Company  (Compania  Sudamericana  de  Vapores)  was 
tormed.  This  is  the  oldest  steamship  company  in  Chile  and  the 
best  organized. 

Until  the  beguining  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  greater  part  of 
the  merchant  fleet  consisted  of  sailing  vessels,  but  from  1903  on, 
steamships  have  been  in  the  majority.  Since  then,  with  but  lew 
exceptions,  the  national  merchant  fleet  has  grown  year  by  year,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Year 

Sailing  vessels  i 

Steamships  j 

Total 

Number 

Tonnage  | 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

1822 . 

40 

40 

1848 . 

105 

12.628 

105 

12,628 

1858 . 

1  260 

62, 210 

260 

62i  210 

1868. . 

I  19 

21780 

2 

644 

21 

3i424 

1878 . 

89 

21,029 

25 

10,633 

114 

31,662 

1888 . 

140 

62,694 

37 

18,511 

177 

81, 2a5 

isa8 . - . - 

112 

51, 748 

50 

25,114 

162 

76,862 

1908 . - . 

Ki 

41,204 

96 

53,355 

1.59 

94,  .5.59 

1918 . . . . 

35 

23,381 

95 

46,587 

130 

69.968 

1929 . 

5 

7,521 

72 

82,282 

77 

91,80:< 

1931 . 

3 

4, 183 

105 

142,  .569 

108 

146,  752 

The  Great  War  of  1914  18  had  important  effects  in  Chile.  Foreign 
vessels,  which  until  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  had  maintained  regular 
schedules,  suspended  their  services.  This  left  maritime  commerce  in 
Chilean  waters  to  tramp  steamers  and  local  companies,  and  naturally 
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brought  a  period  of  great  prosperity  and  development  to  the  Chilean 
mercantile  marine. 

When  the  Great  War  was  over,  however,  foreign  vessels  again  began 
to  serve  Chilean  ports,  and  national  shipping,  which  had  grown  to 
considerable  proportions  during  the  war  years,  found  itself  facing  a 
decline  in  business.  The  Government  was  obliged  to  pass  law  no. 
:i841,  of  February  0, 1922,  which  reserves  all  coastwise  traffic  to  vessels 
Hying  the  Chilean  Hag.  With  this  protection,  the  merchant  nmrino  is 
assured  a  slow  but  steady  development. 

Present  coastwise  services  unite  all  Chilean  i)orts  from  Arica  to 
•Magallanes.  This  service  is  divided  into  two  routes:  Magallanes- 
Valparaiso  and  C.’orral-Arica.  This  does  not  include  the  local  lines 
in  the  southern  zone,  the  Chiloe  channels,  and  the  northern  zone,  where 
vessels  of  small  tonnage  make  up  the  Heets. 

The  Chilean  merchant  marine  as  of  December  1934  consisted  of 
108  vessels,  classified  as  follows: 

Registered  tonnage 


38  steamships,  in  coastwise  and  foreign  trade . . .  68,  800 

49  steamships,  in  local  and  regional  traffic _  6,  119 

12  colliers - - - - -  17,748 

6  fishing  vessels  (whaling,  etc.) _ _ — . .  407 

3  sailing  vessels _  3,  912 


SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

In  1873  the  South  American  Steamship  Company  extended  its 
services  to  Callao,  Peru,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Panama.  At 
the  present  time  it  maintains  a  service  from  Corral,  Chile,  to  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Ecuador,  on  a  regular  schedule  and  with  stops  at  the  major 
Peruvian  ports.  This  service  is  weekly,  and  alternates  freighters  and 
passenger  vessels. 

The  company  also  maintained  a  regular  service  from  Valparaiso  to 
New  York  from  1922  to  1931  with  the  express  turbine  liners  Acon¬ 
cagua  and  Teno  and  the  motorship  Toltin.  Passengers  and  freight 
were  carried  on  a  regular  monthly  schedule.  In  the  middle  of  1931 
the  company  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  service  because  of  the 
depression. 

Regular  sailings  to  New  York  were  reestablished  by  the  Chilean 
Inter-Ocean  Navigation  Company  ((^ompafiia  Chilena  de  NavegacuSn 
Interocednica)  in  1934.  Large  cargo  vessels,  with  refrigeration  facili¬ 
ties,  and  accommodation  for  12  first-class  passengers,  sail  once  a 
month.  The  same  company  also  has  a  regular  service  to  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Aires.  The  ships  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  on  the 
New  York  run.  Twelve  trips  a  year  are  made,  on  a  regular  schedule. 

Chilean  vessels  also  visit  Brazil  at  irregxdar  intervals,  stopping  at 
all  the  southern  porta  and  continuing  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Besides  these  regular  lines,  (’hilean  sbijis  occasionally  sail  for 
European  and  South  African  ports  and  for  Pacific  ports  in  North 
America. 
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I.KOISLATION  FOU  MAUITIME  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SAFETY  AT  SEA 

The  national  merchant  marine  can  count  on  protective  legislation 
especially  as  regards  shipping  in  foreign  trade;  the  flovemment 
grants  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  these  services. 
Two  such  subsidies  are  those  granted  to  the  lines  operating  via  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  to  Brazil  and  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  New 
York.  Another  law  encourages  the  purchase  of  new  ships  in  order 
to  keep  the  fleet  from  being  run  down. 

There  is  a  special  law'  regulating  navigation  in  the  Chiloe  and 
Ays6n  Channels;  this  insures  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  schedule 
and  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  passengers. 

As  regards  safety  at  sea,  the  Navigation  Law  of  1878  contains 
strict  regulations  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  passengers. 
The  law'  has  been  brought  up-to-date  by  the  supplementary  regula¬ 
tions  of  1929-30,  which  establish  the  necessary  standards  demanded 
by  modem  transportation  of  passengers  by  sea.  Moreover,  the 
sanitary  laws  and  the  public  health  authorities  exercise  strict  vigi¬ 
lance  on  (fliilean  merchant  ships  to  see  that  the  standards  set  by  the 
regulations  are  properly  maintained. 


WORK  OF  THE  URUGUAYAN  MINISTRY  OF  INDUSTRIES 

A  report  has  recently  been  published  on  the  work  of  the  ITruguayan 
Ministry  of  Industries  from  April  .5,  1933,  to  March  18,  1935.  The 
Ministry,  which  was  entirely  reoi^anized  in  Nfarch  1933,  includes 
bureaus  having  to  do  with  agriculture  and  stockraising,  patents 
and  trade  marks,  the  post  office  and  postal  savings,  as  w'ell  as  w'ith 
industrial  entities. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCKHAISING 

The  production  of  wheat  and  other  grains  has  been  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  national  economy  of  l>uguay.  In  1933,  however,  a 
shortage  of  wheat  threatened  due  to  the  depredations  caused  in  1932  by 
locusts,  and  the  importation  of  wheat  to  be  ground  into  bread  and 
spaghetti  flour  was  authorized  on  April  17.  The  decree  permitted 
importation  only  through  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  set  the  prices 
for  the  products  and  by-products  imported  so  that  prices  would  not 
be  materially  different  from  those  of  other  years  when  the  crop  was 
plentiful.  Of  the  1,100,000  peso  balance  realized  from  these  opera¬ 
tions,  1,000,000  was  earmarked  for  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions, 
the  rest  being  used  to  cover  the  difference  betw'een  the  cost  of  seed 
potatoes  and  wheat  and  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold. 

Later  in  the  same  year  the  Ministry  was  requested  to  authorize 
the  temporary  importation  of  forage  crops  and  as  a  result  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic  was  permitted  to  import  free  of  duty  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  and  mixed  feed. 

A  measure  of  gr(*at  importance  to  wheat  farmers  was  the  law  and 
its  regulations  establishing  the  minimum  price  of  w  heat  in  Montevideo 
and  in  the  interior.  Its  ])rovisions  were  such  that  the  grower  was 
the  principal  beneficiary,  and  again  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  was 
authorized  to  administer  it. 

In  view^  of  the  fact  that  the  Republic  was  having  to  import  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  su|)ply  its  owti  needs,  a  decree-law  was  passed 
on  May  16,  193.'),  on  the  compulsory  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
countiy  was  divided  into  four  zones  and  the  proportion  of  every 
farm  which  must  be  sown  stii)uhited  for  each  zone.  All  improved 
lands  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo  were  included  in  the  decree; 
if  tlx^  owners  or  lessees  would  not  cultivate  them,  the  State  was  to 
lease  them  for  that  pur|)os(*.  The  planting  of  a  certain  number  of 
frees  per  acre  was  also  stipulated;  trees  could  be  i)rocured  from  the 
-National  Nursery  at  Toledo  at  a  25  percent  discount,  grafts  at  a  5t) 
percent  discount,  and  seeds  of  forest  trees  gratis.  The  planting  of 
poplars  was  especially  recommended.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  was 
empowered  to  offer  special  credits  to  speed  the  enforcement  of  the  law'. 

This  measure  was  adopted  partly  because  of  the  wnde  use  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  in  feeding  stock,  partly  to  increase  the  variety  and 
volume  of  exportable  crops.  In  the  latter  connection  particidar 
mention  was  made  of  linseed,  the  growing  of  which  had  been  especially 
encouraged;  as  a  result  the  crop  for  1930-31  amounted  to  128,000 
tons,  the  largest  on  record,  and  from  its  export  more  than  $3,000,000 
was  credited  to  the  exchange  market. 

Uruguay  is  preeminently  a  stock-raising  country;  meats,  wool, 
hides  and  skins,  and  their  by-products  constitute  about  85  percent 
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of  its  exports.  Therefore  the  Government,  throufrli  the  Ministry 
of  Indnstries,  imule  every  effort  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  on  cattle  raising.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic,  for  instance, 
was  called  upon  to  restore  confidence  and  stop  the  panic  that  low 
market  prices  were  producing.  The  bank  issued  a  reassuring  state¬ 
ment  which  improved  the  tone  of  internal  markets,  and  also  renewed 
the  working  agreement  between  it  and  the  other  credit  institutions 
in  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  National  Cold  Storage  Plant  during  the  two  years 
under  discussion  was  most  fruitful.  The  plant  had  been  entirely 
reoi^anized  and  its  expenses  of  operation  greatly  reduced.  By  a 
decree  of  February  1,  1934,  the  plant  and  dealers  who  previously  had 
slaughtered  on  their  own  account  agreed  not  to  buy  live  animals. 
In  this  way  the  National  Cold  Storage  Plant  will  become  the  sole 
buyer  of  cattle  for  slaughter  in  Tablada,  and  with  a  greater  volume 
of  business  will  be  able  to  offer  better  prices. 

The  plant  has  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  lower  the 
cost  of  living.  In  order  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes 
such  an  article  of  prime  necessity  as  meat,  the  plant  has  sold  at  a 
loss  meat  of  e.xcellent  (luality  to  philanthropic  societies  and  municipal 
markets. 

Wool,  one  of  the  commodities  whose  price  has  suffered  least  during 
the  last  few  years,  is  an  important  item  in  Uruguayan  export  trade. 
Therefore  the  Ministry  has  been  eager  to  improve  the  quality  and 
(juantity  produced,  and  to  that  end  it  oiganized  in  1934  the  National 
Wool-Producers’  C’ompetition,  in  which  farms  havdng  the  official 
clean  bill  of  health  for  mange  issued  by  the  agricultural  sanitary 
authorities  and  owning  more  than  300  breeding  .sheep  were  invited  to 
compete  for  certificates,  medals,  cash  ]>rizes.  The  Ministry  has 
proposed  other  meastires  to  maintain  standards:  it  has  ])rohibited 
slaughter  and  sale  of  inferior  animals;  it  has  facilitated  the  importation 
<»f  sires,  the  Government  contributing  i)art  of  the  cost  of  freight, 
insurance,  etc.;  it  has  acquiretl  annually  5,000  sheep  of  good  (piality 
to  be  sold  to  small  breeders  at  low  prices  and  long  terms;  it  has  ar¬ 
ranged  freight  rebates  and  increased  credit  at  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
for  establisbments  free  from  mange,  and  it  has  abated  customs  duties 
on  material  needed  on  sheep  ranches. 

The  agricultural  services  may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  research 
institutes;  agricultural  bureaus;  and  exUnision  services.  All  agricul¬ 
tural  instruction  will  be  given  by  Government  educational  institutions 
specializing  in  that  subject.  The  research  institutes  will  devote  their 
energies,  as  their  names  imply,  to  scientific  research ;  the  agricultural 
bureaus  will  be  the  connecting  link  between  theory  and  practice; 
and  the  extension  services  are  self-explanatory. 


Aiiioii};  the  measures  taken  by  the  Ministry  to  benefit  agriculture 
are  the  creation  of  the  Honorary  Grain  Board,  to  study  and  give 
advice  on  all  matters  related  to  commerce  in  grains  and  oleaginous 
seeds;  subsoil  studies  carried  on  by  the  Institute  of  Geology  and  relat¬ 
ing  to  petroleum,  coal,  calcium  deposits,  and  drilling  for  water; 
rural  settlements;  and  the  provision  of  selected  seed,  formerly  pur¬ 
chased  abroad,  but  now  grown  in  the  17  special  stations  which  have 
])rovided  over  7,500,000  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  selected  seed  from 
the  National  Nursery,  La  Estanzaela.  The  locust  control  oi^aniza- 
tion  and  official  measures  in  favor  of  vineyard  owners  are  other 
important  activities  of  the  Ministry  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country. 

Aid  to  manufacturing  consisted  largely  in  customs  rebates  for 
imported  machinery,  raw  materials,  etc.  The  opening  of  the  Great 
National  Industries  Exhibition,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ministry  of  Industries,  on  August  26, 
1933,  gave  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  high  degree  of  progress 
attained  by  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Republic.  The  new 
and  badly-needed  fruit  market  in  Montevideo  was  opened  at  the  time 
of  the  exposition. 

Patents  and  trademarks  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry. 
The  decree  of  May  16,  1933,  eliminating  some  of  the  red  tape,  has 
been  instrumental  in  speeding  up  the  work  of  the  office.  Another 
important  decree,  issued  September  19, 1933,  obliges  the  registrant  of  a 
trademark  to  offer  proof  that  be  is  in  business  and  thus  prevents  abuses. 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  which  also  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  throughout  and  now  is  self-supporting,  gave  special  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its 
|)i-oduets  in  1934  was  597,414.44  pesos. 

Tbrougli  the  Anoap  (National  Administration  of  (\)mbustibles. 
Alcohol,  aind  Portland  Oment)  am  annual  saving  to  the  public 
treasury  of  not  less  than  300,000  pesos  has  been  made,  and  intensive 
methods  of  production  promoted.  It  was  estimated  that  1,600 
tractors  were  being  used  aind  a  total  of  more  tham  3,000  machines  and 
motors  in  rural  districts  were  using  tax-free  fuels,  which  represents 
throughout  the  country,  according  to  careful  statistics,  a  sown  area 
of  500,000  acres. 

At  the  close  of  1934,  deposits  in  the  Postal  Saivings  Fund  totaled 
17,659,836.92  pesos  amd  there  were  55,409  active  accounts.  It  has 
been  so  managed  during  the  last  two  years  that  from  a  deficit  of 
194,130.59  pesos  in  March  1933,  the  reserve  fund  rose  to  a  favorable 
balance  of  81,956.72  pesos. 

The  post  office  and  telegraph  services  are  a  subdivision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industries,  and  in  spite  of  the  economies  which  had  to 
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bo  practicod  during  the  two  years  under  diseussioii,  the  services  liavc 
been  iinproveil.  AMiile  there  is  re<rular  airmail  service  to  other 
eountries,  domestic  service  had  not  yet  been  or»runized  at  tlie  time 
of  the  report,  (’ooperation  with  the  Army  Aviation  Corps  has  been 
sought,  and  trial  flifrhts  wore  made  early  in  1935. 

When  the  duties  assijrned  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Board  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ministry,  a  Cost  of  Livinfi  Commission  was  established 
to  advise  it  on  measures  to  aid  the  middle  workinj?  classes.  The 
result  of  the  commission’s  labors  was  a  series  of  decrees  preventinjj 
the  exploitation  of  consumers  by  merchants  or  speculation  in  articles 
of  prime  necessity. 

To  the  Ministry  of  Industries  was  also  entrusted  the  task  of  reor- 
jranizinp:  the  former  Labor  Bureau,  which  was  done  at  a  great  saving 
to  the  national  budget.  The  Superior  Labor  Council  was  established 
on  A])ril  7,  1933,  to  help  enforce  existing  laws  and  decrees  regulating 
labor,  retirement,  pensions,  and  social  insurance;  make  suggestions 
for  imjiroving  social  legislation;  and  promote  better  undereta tiding 
between  employers  and  employees.  The  director  of  the  National 
Ladior  Bureau  is  chairman  of  the  council,  and  the  members  are  chosen 
from  delegates  and  representatives  of  Government  organi/.aitions  and 
private  institutions  and  associations. 

The  Minister  of  Industries  ended  his  report  by  mentioning  the 
honorary  advisory  commissions,  which  he  said  had  been  extremely 
helpful  during  1933  and  1934.  They  included,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  South  American 
Fauna,  which  drafted  a  Game  Bill  at  that  time  before  Congress;  a 
special  commission  to  fix  the  (piotas  for  each  mill  ex|)orting  duty- 
exempt  flour  to  Brazil,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  treaty;  the 
commission  to  study  brucellosis;  a  commission  for  standardizing 
veterinaiy  specifics;  the  National  Dairy  Commission;  the  Commission 
on  the  Export  of  Farm  Products;  and  the  Commission  for  the  Im- 
Iirovement  of  the  Sheej)  Industiy*. — B.  X. 


NEW  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly  mimeographed  record 
of  inter-American  cultural  events,  which  is  distributed  free  of  charge 
to  interested  persons.  Correa,  as  the  Spanish  edition  is  entitled,  first 
apjieared  on  August  15;  Panorama,  the  English  edition,  in  October. 
The  following  items  are  reprinted  from  Panorama: 

Summer  Schools  in  Latin  America. — \Miile  the  summer  school  of 
the  University  of  Mexico  was  holding  its  fifteenth  annual  session  in 
Mexico  City,  the  summer  school  organized  by  the  Panamanian  Center 
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for  the  Study  of  Education  and  Spanish  American  Affairs  opened  for 
the  first  time  in  Panama  City  (July  8  to  August  17).  An  institution 
of  special  interest  for  North,  Central  and  South  American  students, 
it  offers  courses  and  seminars  in  the  fields  of  education,  art  and  folk¬ 
lore,  lanjtua"es  and  literature,  and  political  and  social  science.  The 
Mexican  Six-Year  Plan,  the  “good  neighbor”  policy,  economic,  racial 
and  political  problems  of  Latin  America,  the  Pan  American  highway, 
the  Chaco  and  Leticia  conflicts,  painting,  poetry,  and  the  novel,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  various  one-week  seminars 
led  by  distinguished  Panamanian  scholars  and  visiting  professors. 
Among  the  latter  were  Dr.  J.  A.  Encinas,  fonner  rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Marcos;  Dr.  Ramon  Gran  San  Martin,  fonner  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cuba;  Dr.  Paul  Van  Orden  Shaw,  of  Hunter  College;  Gaston 
Nerval,  Bolivian  author  of  the  Autopsy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
Tancredo  Pinochet,  Chilean  journalist;  Dr.  Jose  Gabriel  Navarro  of 
Ecuador,  an  authority  on  Spanish  colonial  art;  and  the  historian 
Kaiil  Carrancd  and  the  painter  Fernando  Leal,  both  from  Mexico. 

An  exhibition  of  Spanish  American  art  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  summer  school,  Mexico,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  the  Central 
American  republics  being  represented  by  leading  painters.  Eight 
hundred  students  attended,  47  of  them  from  the  United  States. 

Reopening  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos. — The  University 
of  San  Marcos  (Lima,  Peru)  has  reopened  after  three  years  of  inac¬ 
tivity.  According  to  the  new  statutes  recently  approved  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Benavides,  San  Marcos  is  granted  academic,  administrative  and 
financial  autonomy.  The  statutes  provide  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  other  national  universitites  of  Peru,  at  Cuzco,  Arequipa  and  Tru¬ 
jillo.  It  applies  also  to  the  Catholic  University  at  Lima,  a  private 
institution. 

San  Marcos  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a  graduate  school  and 
such  institutes  as  may  he  in  keeping  with  its  character,  in  order  to 
supplement  the  facilities  offered  by  its  present  Schools  of  Law  and 
Political  Science;  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences;  Biological,  Physical 
and  Mathematical  Sciences;  Letters;  and  Economics.  The  uni¬ 
versity  has  a  fine  library,  a  Museum  of  Archaeology,  a  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  and  an  Academy  of  Languages. 

The  New  University  of  Panama. — September  30  was  the  date* 
set  for  the  inauguration  of  the  National  l^niversity  of  Panama, 
which  was  established  by  executive  decree  of  May  29,  1935.  The 
new  university  will  consist  for  the  present  of  a*  Central  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  in  which  various  courses  will  he  given  leading  to 

'  PostiHmed  to  October  7.— Editor. 
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degrees  in  arts  and  letters,  law,  eonmieree,  and  phannaey.  Facilities 
for  pre-inedical  and  pre-engineering  studies  are  also  afforded.  Of 
special  interest  is  a  2-year  post-graduate  course  in  primary  education, 
whose  graduates  will  he  given  preferential  consideration  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  positions  of  principal,  assistant  principal 
and  supervisor  in  (iovemment  schools.  The  University  Council, 
whose  chairman  is  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education,  will  have  au¬ 
thority  to  propose  and  introduce  changes,  and  is  empowered  to  rec¬ 
ommend  candidates  for  the  teaching  personnel.  An  admission  fee 
of  five  balboas  per  semester  will  be  charged,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
e.xclusively  for  the  upkeep  of  the  library  and  laboratories. 

The  Peruvian  University  of  San  Marcos,  chartered  in  1551,  and 
therefore  the  oldest  in  South  America,  was  invited  to  act  as  “god¬ 
mother”  to  the  new  university.  Dr.  Victor  M.  Maiirtua,  the  noted 
Peruvian  international  lawyer,  conveyed  the  greetings  of  his  alma 
mater  and  presented  the  medals  struck  for  the  occasion  by  San 
Marcos. 

Dr.  Octavio  Mendez.  Pereira,  rector  (president)  of  the  National 
Institute,  which  will  form  a  nucleus  for  the  new  institution,  has  been 
appointed  rector  of  the  university. 

Scholarships  Here  and  There. — The  Central  University  of 
Quito,  Ecuador,  has  offered  two  scholarships  of  150  sucres  per  month 
each  to  students  from  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Two  similar  scholar¬ 
ships  are  provided  for  Colombian  and  Chilean  students.  The 
University  of  Chile  has  reciprocated  in  like  manner.  This  university 
offers,  in  addition,  scholarships  to  students  from  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  Olivet  College  (Olivet,  Michigan)  has  offered  a  scholar¬ 
ship  for  an  Ecuadorean  student,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
that  institution  by  Pedro  Paz.,  Ecuadorean  instructor  in  music. 

In  connection  with  university  interchange  we  must  mention  the 
two  tuition  scholarships  which  the  University  of  La  Plata,  Argentina, 
offers  to  each  Latin  American  countr>\ 

Literary  Prizes. — This  year’s  recipients  of  the  5,000  pesos 
awarded  annually  by  the  municipal  government  of  Santiago,  Chile, 
for  the  best  Chilean  literary  works,  are  the  poet  Pedro  Prado,  for  his 
Camino  de  las  Iloras,  the  novelist  Luis  Durand,  author  of  Mercedes 
Urizar,  and  Manuel  Arellano  Marin,  for  his  play  Un  Ilomhre  en  el 
Camino.  Prado  has  long  been  recogniz.ed  as  one  of  the  finest  poets 
in  Latin  America,  and  has  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  pure  art 
even  in  these  restless  times.  Durand  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  man 
closest  to  writing  “the  great  Chilean  novel”.  Arellano  Marin  is  a 
very  young  playwright  whose  technique  shows  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  Pirandello. 
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The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  also  rewards  her  writers.  The  1934  first 
prizes,  just  announced,  went  to  Ainado  Villar  for  his  book  of  verse 
Mariinoremi,  and  Enriiiue  Corhellini  for  Cantico  y  Forma  (prose). 
Second  and  third  prizes  were  also  awarded.  Marimorena  contains  33 
poems  written  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style,  some  of  which  deal 
at  length  with  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

Monetary  rewards  have  been  planned  by  the  National  Committee 
on  C/ulture  of  Argentina  for  bibliographical  and  folklore  investigations. 
This  committee  was  created  by  law  to  foster  the  higher  expressions  of 
science,  art,  literature,  and  the  theatre. 


RECENT  AGRICULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

Honduras. — The  Government  of  Honduras  has  issued  regulations  ‘ 
for  the  leasing  of  national  lands  in  the  so-called  reserved  zones. 
These  include  a  strip  of  approximately  25  miles  inland  from  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  lines  and  from  the  sea  coast;  the  collective  agricul¬ 
tural  holdings  of  towns  and  villages  (ejidos);  keys,  reefs,  sand  bars 
and  islands;  lands  on  which  ruins  of  ancient  cities  are  located;  lands 
which  may  have  been  surveyed  and  deeded  to  indigenous  tribes  now 
extinct;  and  those  which  belonged  to  villages  and  municipalities  no 
longer  existent.^  The  measure  is  intended  to  aid  agriculture  and  the 
live  stock  industry,  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  small  farms. 

Any  native  born  or  naturalized  citizen  of  Honduras  in  full  exercise 
of  his  legal  rights  may  apply  for  a  tract  measuring  up  to  1,235  acres, 
if  the  land  is  to  be  devoted  to  agriculture ;  and  up  to  1 ,482  acres  if  it  is 
for  live  stock  raising.  Tbe  applicant  must  show,  however,  that  he  is 
financially  able  to  develop  the  property,  except  where  the  grant  is  for 
less  than  247  acres.  Foreigners  who  owned  lands  in  the  reserved 
zones  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Agrarian  Law  “shall  be  considered 
Honduran  citizens  for  all  purposes  related  to  the  possession,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  management  of  their  real  property,  and  may  not  have,  at 
any  time,  the  right  to  invoke  the  protection  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries”.  Persons  related  to  one  another,  within  the  fourth  degree  of 
consanguinity  and  the  second  of  affinity,  shall  not  be  granted  lands  in 
the  same  zone. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  homesteads  in  the  reserved 
zones,  the  decree  stipulates  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  native- 
born  citizens  of  Honduras,  and  provides  that  the  zone  set  aside  under 
Executive  decree  no.  854,  of  July  15,  1931,  which  includes  the  national 
lands  situated  in  the  departments  of  Valle  and  Cboluteca,  together 
with  the  keys  and  islands  in  the  (Julf  of  Fonseca,  shall  be  given  only 
to  native  Hondurans. 

'  Uet-ree  No.  wifi.  La  Oacrta,  Honduras,  July  9,  193.1. 

•  -Article  .11  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Honduras. 
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Chile. — Altlioufili  the  fruit-"ro\vin<r  industry  \va»s  not  stairted  in 
C'hile  until  some  30  years  a"o,  it  lias  become  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  economic  recovery  of  the  country.  E.\cludin<r  the  vineyards, 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  larfre  wine  production  of  (’bile,  the 
total  area  jilanted  with  fruit  trees  is  about  125,000  acres,  32  percent 
of  which  are  "iven  to  the  "rowinj;  of  apples;  20  percent  to  peaches; 
9  percent  to  plums;  7  percent  to  pears;  4  percent  to  nuts,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  production  of  many  different  kinds  of  fruit,  among: 
them  cherries,  orang:es,  quinces,  lemons,  olives,  fig:s,  almonds,  chest¬ 
nuts,  etc.  The  markets  of  the  countries  to  the  North  have  been  in¬ 
creasing:  their  purchases  of  Chilean  fruit,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  large 
and  modern  refrigerating  plants  being  built  by  the  government  in 
the  principal  ports,  and  the  special  facilities  given  to  the  growers, 
Chile  is  doing  at  jiresent  a  thriving  export  business.  The  latest 
figures  available  on  the  principal  varieties  of  Chilean  fruit  exported 
are  as  follows; 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Pounds 
i  9, 7fi0, 7ai 

1  23,073 

428,  2.'>4 
199, 108 

1 

Pou  nds 
11,036,181 
295, 517 
593, 982 
7, 290, 000 

Pounds 
18,392,000 
299,561 
1, 294,  887 
8.  200, 000 

Pears. . 

Peaches .  . . . 

In  the  efforts  to  put  Chile  in  the  front  rank  of  the  fruit-exporting 
countries  of  the  world,  much  credit  should  be  given  to  the  activities 
of  the  Government,  which  in  1930  created  the  Agricultural  Export 
Board  to  encourage  production,  improve  methods  of  transportation 
and  distribution,  and  to  seek  foreign  markets  for  the  exportable 
surplus  of  Chilean  agricultural  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
growers  have  organized  themselves  into  mutual  and  cooperative 
societies  or  guilds,  thus  helping  stabilize  jirices,  improve  selection  and 
quality  of  fruit,  and,  in  general,  organize  more  intelligently  the  fruit 
industry. 

Panama. —  President  Ilarmodio  Anas  has  issued  a  decree*  creating 
a  National  Agrarian  Board,  to  take  chaise  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  agricidtural  development  in  the  Republic.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  appointed  chairman,  the  other  members  being  the 
Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works. 
The  Chief  of  the  Real  Estate  Tax  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  act  as  secretary.  The  decree  assigns  to  the  Board,  among 
others,  the  following  duties:  to  study  the  agrarian  problem  of  the 
small  farmer;  to  recommend  to  the  Executive  the  acquisition  of  the. 

>  Decree  No.  100,  Gacfta  Oficial  of  Panama,  .\uKUSt  30,  1935. 
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afTricultural  lands  for  distribution  amonf;  indigent  farmers,  for  the 
establishment  of  farming  colonies,  or  for  town  or  village  sites;  to 
study  living  conditions  among  the  farmers  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Panama,  and  their  methods  of  production  and  distribution,  with  a 
view  to  improving  their  standard  of  living  and  their  economic  status; 
to  adopt  or  recommend  such  methods  of  propaganda  as  may  be 
needed  in  order  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  farmers;  and,  in 
general,  to  supervise  the  strict  enforcement  of  tliis  decree  and  of 
related  laws,  insofar  as  they  refer  to  the  agrarian  question,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
country;  as  well  as  to  supervise  the  strict  fulfilment  of  all  contracts 
signed,  or  which  may  he  entered  into  hereafter,  by  the  Government 
for  land  leases  or  grants. 

I*€ru. — The  Superior  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  name  given  to  a 
national  commission  created  under  an  Executiv'e  Decree  issued  by 
President  Oscar  P.  Benavides  of  Peru,  and  empowered  to  study  all 
the  technical  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  production  and 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  to  exercise  supervision 
over  the  activities  of  local  agricultural  associations.  One  of  its  first 
tasks  was  to  classify  and  subdivide  arable  and  grazing  lands  into 
zones  of  agricultural  production.  The  Board  is  composed  of  14 
members,  of  whom  4  are  officials  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  remainder  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  a 
private  capacity. 

Dominican  Republic. — The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Agriculture  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Hon.  Andres  Pastoriza,  reports  that  expand¬ 
ing  markets  and  increasing  exports  have  given  added  incentive  to  the 
cultivation  of  bananas  in  several  sections  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  Province  of  Puerto  Plata,  where  nearly  150,000  slips  have 
been  distributed  among  the  farmers.  A  bumper  crop  is  predicted 
for  the  next  harvest. — F.  J.  H. 


EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  PUBLICATIONS 

From  November  15-30,  1935,  an  exhibition  of  American  agricul¬ 
tural  publications  will  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile.  The  e.xhibition  is 
being  organized  by  the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  under  the 
patronage  of  President  Alessandri  and  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture, 
Public  Education,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Lands  and  Colonization.  It 
is  hoped  that  publications  from  all  the  American  countries  will  be 
received  for  display.  The  Pan  American  L^nion  will  be  represented 
by  copies  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  and  a  complete  set 
of  its  publications  in  Spanish  dealing  with  agriculture. 
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SUPERIOR  COUNCIL  ON  INDIGENOUS  AFFAIRS  IN  PERU 

liy  a  decree  of  July  8,  1935,  the  Superior  Council  on  Indigenous 
Affairs  was  created  as  a  consultative  body  of  the  Peruvian  Ministry 
of  Promotion.  The  ex  officio  members  of  the  council  will  be  the 
Minister  of  Promotion,  chairman;  one  of  the  jirosecuting  attorneys 
before  the  Supreme  C\>urt;  the  Director  Cleneral  of  Promotion;  tlu^ 
Director  of  Agriculture  and  Stockraising;  the  legal  adviser  to  the 
Ministry  of  Promotion;  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  three  otlier  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  will 
represent  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Instruction,  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Lima,  and  the  Society  of  Engineers  of  Peru,  respectively;  these 
will  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The 
council  will  study  and  propose  to  the  Government  the  best  way  to 
include  in  its  deliberations  “three  genuine  representatives  of  indi¬ 
genous  interests.” 

Among  its  duties  are  the  drafting  of  bills  on  matters  relating  to 
Indians;  the  compilation  of  all  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force 
relating  to  Indians;  and  the  recommendation  of  educational,  economic, 
and  social  measures  intended  to  improve  the  native  races. 


COMPULSORY  LABOR  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  FUND 
ESTABLISHED  IN  BOLIVIA 

President  Jose  Luis  Tejada  Sorzano  of  Bolivia  signed  on  May  22, 
1935,  a  deeree  creating  the  Insurance  and  Savings  Fund  for  Workers 
(Caja  de  Seguro  y  AhorroObrera),  with  headquarters  in  La  Paz.  The 
decree  provides  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  division  for  the 
compensation  of  employees  of  mining  companies  for  labor  accidents 
and  occupational  diseases,  and  for  the  administration  of  their  savings 
accounts.  Gradually  the  Fund  will  open  similar  divisions  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  other  industries. 

Ml  miners  will  he  eligible  for  compensation  from  the  Fund  who  hold 
an  employment  contract  signed  by  the  employer  (patrono)  and  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Fund  offices.  Compensation  for  non-registered  workers 
will  be  wholly  the  responsibility  of  the  companies. 

Witldn  30  daj’s  after  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fund  has  been 
organized,  the  mining  companies  are  to  pay  the  sum  of  20  bolivianos 
for  each  laborer  as  of  April  30,  1935.  This  special  ta.x  will  be  used 
as  part  of  the  initial  capital  of  the  Fund.  The  Government’s  only 
contribution  to  the  Fund  will  be  the  pajunent  of  100,000  bolivianos 
in  a  lump  sum.  The  companies  are  to  contribute  3  percent  of  their 
net  payroll,  and  the  workers  5  percent  of  their  salaries.  Of  that  5 
percent,  however,  only  1  will  be  put  into  the  Fund;  the  remaining  4 
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will  be  deposited  to  the  worker’s  aecount,  as  provided  by  the  Coin- 
pidsory  Savings  Law  of  January  25,  1924.  Tlie  savings  accounts 
already  established  by  that  law  will  be  transferred  to  the  Fund.  The 
money  realized  from  the  liquidation  of  the  guarantee  funds  established 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Labor  Accidents  Law  of  January 
19,  1924,  will  also  be  added  to  the  Fund. 

For  the  present  the  Fund  will  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  a  representative  of  the  Government,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  ex  officio  its  chairman;  tw'o  representatives  of  tlie  large 
mining  companies;  one  member  to  represent  the  small  mining  com¬ 
panies  and  one  to  represent  the  miners.  All  members  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  two  years,  and  may  succeed  themselves  indefinitely. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  HONDURAS 


According  to  figures  released  on  July  30,  1935  by  the  Director 
General  of  Statistics,  Senor  Alfredo  Le6n  G6mez,  the  population  of 
Honduras  as  of  November  30,  1934  was  as  follow's: 


I)ep;irtment 

Population  i 
in  1930 

Population 
in  1935  1 

Increase  I 

Percent 

TeRUcigalpa . 

113,483 

130,974  1 

17, 491 

15. 41 

El  Pitraisi) . 

56,300  1 

59,292 

2,992 

5.31 

Choluteca . 

69,096  1 

75,867  1 

6,771 

9.80 

Valle . 

40,254  i 

44, 102  \ 

3,848 

9.55 

Olancho . 

53,412  1 

56,517  1 

3, 105 

5.81 

ComayaRua . 

42,987  i 

47,880  ‘ 

4,893 

11.38 

Ea  Paz . 

39, 140  ' 

43,559  1 

4,419 

11.29 

Yoro . . . 

42,555  ; 

50,027  , 

7,472 

17.56 

Santa  Birbara . . . 

61,260  : 

68,598  1 

7,338 

'  11.98 

Intihuc& . 

39,002 

44,283  ; 

.5,  281 

1  13.54 

Uracias _ _ _ _ _ _ 

64, 947 

72,698  ‘ 

7,751 

11.93 

Copan . 

i  66,208 

73,  ,502 

7,294 

11.01 

Oeoteiieciuo . . . 

!  37, 494 

40,326 

2,832 

1  7.  .55 

Corlfe . 

!  58,273 

74, 479 

16,206 

j  27.81 

Atlantida . 

'  32, 506 

38,007 

.5,501 

16. 92 

ColOD . . . - . . . . . . 

31,787 

36,06.5 

1  4,278 

13.46 

Isla<!  (le  la  Bahia . 

;  5,480 

6,509 

1,029 

1  18. 78 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

;  8.54, 184 

1  962, 68,5 

i  108,  .501 

j  12. 70 

i  ,  ,  , 

i  ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  CHILE 

I  Chile  is  rich  in  water  power  for  the  generation  of  electricity, 

although  that  resource  is  unevenly  distributed;  in  northern  Chile, 
where  the  mining  industries  are  constantly  increasing  the  amount  of 

I  electricity  used,  steam  and  Diesel  motor  generators  are  employed. 

There  are  178  public  service  po\ver  stations  in  operation,  supplying 
more  than  240  cities  and  towns.  Of  these,  31  are  run  by  gas,  28  by 
coal  or  w'ood,  70  by  water  po\ver,  and  49  by  oil.  In  1932  these 
generated  285,000,000  kwh,  in  1933,  313,000,000  kwh,  and  in  1934, 
356,000,000  kwh. 
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Wliile  the  greater  number  of  stations  are  owned  by  individual 
operators,  the  largest  and  most  important  economically  are  run  by 
corporations.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  public  service 
electrical  enterprises  has  been  estimated  at  l,r)00,000,000  gold  pesos. 

Private  industry  has  established  important  power  stations  for  the 
use  of  individual  companies,  principally  those  engaged  in  the  extraction 
of  copper,  nitrate,  and  coal.  In  1932,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  the  nitrate  industry  consumed  124,500,000  kwh,  copper 
277,200,000  kwh,  and  coal  18,900,000  kwh. 


PARAGUAYAN  COTTON  PRODUCTION 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  l^iraguay  has  been  very  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  growing  of  high-grade  cotton  in  the  Republic.  During 
1932  and  1933  it  imported  from  the  United  States  75,000  pounds  of 
selected  seed  to  replace  and  improve  the  varieties  previously  grown 
in  the  country.  Moreover,  it  loaned  money  and  jirovided  33,000 
pounds  of  seed  to  agricultural  colonies  which  had  been  growing  other 
crops,  and  sent  agricultural  experts  to  instruct  the  farmers  in  methods 
and  practices.  The  resulting  crop  amounted  to  800  tons  of  raw  cotton, 
which  enabled  the  farmers  to  cancel  nearly  all  their  outstanding  debts, 
provide  for  tbeir  immediate  necessities,  and  put  aside  a  reserve  fund; 
the  bank  “gained  good  clients  and  over  1,000,000  pounds  of  cotton 
seed,  of  superior  (piality,  which  was  sown  in  different  regions  of  the 
country.” 

Nearly  all  the  cotton  produced  is  exported,  because  of  lack  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  facilities  in  Paraguay.  During  the  9-year  period  1925-33, 
the  production  varied  between  4,000,000  and  8,000,000  pounds,  lint 
in  1934  it  increased  to  more  than  17,500,000  pounds.  Moreover, 
because  of  the  better  (piality  of  the  seed  used,  tliere  was  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  (piality. 

The  by-products  for  1934  included  40,000,000  pounds  of  seed,  of 
which  2,500,000  were  kept  for  the  next  year’s  sowing,  and  1(),000,000 
exported.  Over  800  tons  of  cottonseed  oil,  3,230  tons  of  cottonseed 
cakes,  and  97  tons  of  linters  were  exported. 


SEVENTH  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  BRAZIL 

On  July  9,  1935,  the  Seventh  National  Congress  of  Education  closed 
its  meetings  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  special  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  had  been  appointed  to 
suggest  tbe  bases  for  the  oi^anization  and  functioning  of  the  State 
bureaus  and  councils  of  education  provided  for  by  the  Constitution. 
(Article  152,  single  paragraph,  of  the  (’onstitution  of  Brazil,  reads  as 
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follows:  “The  States  and  the  Federal  District,  by  laws  on  the  subject 
and  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority  in  the  matter,  shall  establish 
Councils  of  Education  with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  National 
C'ouncil  of  Education  and  autonomous  bureaus  for  the  administration 
of  teachinfi.”)  The  Committee  presented  at  the  close  of  the  congress 
a  plan  containing  the  following  provisions:  Each  State  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  organize  its  educational  system  in  harmony  with  the 
national  system;  the  State  system,  to  be  administered  by  an  autono¬ 
mous  bureau,  shoidd  include  all  technical  and  administrative  mat¬ 
ters;  the  bureau  should  be  in  charge  of  a  director — a  trained  educator 
who  shall  act  as  administrator — and  of  a  council,  a  consultative  or 
deliberative  body  whose  duties  will  be  fixed  by  State  law,  and  which 
shall  be  composed  of  educators  and  students  of  social  problems; 
members  of  tbe  council  shall  hold  office  for  four  years,  half  the  mem- 
hership  being  renewed  every  two  years;  in  addition  to  its  consultative 
functions,  the  council  shall  draft  a  plan  for  the  State  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  suggest  any  changes  in  it  when  they  may  be  necessary,  and 
draw  up  regulations  for  the  examination  and  approval  of  textbooks 
and  equipment  suggested  by  the  director. 


TOBACCO  CULTIVATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  Argentine  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  recently  published 
the  results  of  the  1935  tobacco  census.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  the  growth  of  the  industry  during  the  last  year  has 
been  remarkable: 


iy:io  iy:<i 


(irowers . nunilier.-i  12,506  fi.«75 

Are;i  sown . . . . . acres,.  .50. «S0  •  19,H.50 

Plants  cultivated . number..|  220.fi95.3«  ;  9.5,04S.2t« 

See<l  use<t . jKmnds..  42,9S1  2.125 

Tobacco  prcsiuced . iMiunds..|  51.490,016  18,903,360 


Tobacco  is  grown  in  1 1  Provinces  and  Territories.  The  Province 
of  Corrientes  is  the  foremost  producer,  its  output  for  1935  being 
29,491,418  pounds.  The  Territory  of  Misiones  is  second  in  rank, 
with  14,358,829  pounds,  while  the  Province  of  Salta  is  third,  with 
0,223,428  pounds. 


FIRST  WOMEN’S  CIVIC  CONVENTION  IN  CHILE 

The  feminist  movement  in  (Mule,  which  received  a  recent  impetus 
with  the  granting  of  the  municipal  vote  to  women  *  and  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  code  so  as  to  make  the  status  of  women  more  nearly 

•  See  lli  LLETiN  of  Ihe  Pan  .\mcric-an  I'ninn.  Nov.  19.34;  June  and  July.  1935. 
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equal  to  that  of  men  before  the  law,^  pav'e  evidence  of  its  strength 
last  June  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  a  women’s 
convention  on  civic  affairs  met  in  Santiago.  Held  by  the  Accion  Xa- 
cional  de  Mujeres  de  Chile,  an  onranization  formed  last  year  to  coor¬ 
dinate  women’s  activities  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  convention  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  Prov¬ 
inces  and  received  wide  publicity  in  the  national  press.  Its  sessions 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  points  in  the  comprehensive  program 
of  the  association  which  seeks  not  only  efiuality  for  men  and  women 
in  civil  and  political  matters  but  reforms  in  the  fields  of  education, 
economics  and  social  welfare.  The  president  of  the  association, 
Sefiora  Adela  Edwards  de  Salas,  who  last  April  was  elected  to  the 
municipal  council  of  Santiago,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  convention. 


BRIEF  NOTES 


Changes  in  the  Costa  Rican  Constitution. — Paragraph  3  of 
article  6  of  the  Costa  Rican  constitution  was  amended  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Jimenez  on  July  20,  1935.  Citizens  of 
other  nations  are  now  required  to  reside  in  the  country  for  5  years, 
instead  of  1  year,  before  obtaining  naturalization  papers. 

Articles  120  and  127,  dealing  with  the  Supreme  Court,  were 
amended  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  on  August  20, 
1935.  The  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  fi.xed  by  law, 
such  law  or  laws  requiring  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  Congress  (article  120).  Temporary  vacancies  on  the  bench  will  be 
filled  from  among  alternates,  who  will  be  selected  by  lot;  appointments 
to  fill  permanent  vacancies  will  be  made  by  Congress  (article  127). 

National  Archives  Organized  in  the  Dominican  Republic. — 
The  organization  of  the  National  General  Archives  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  a  central  depository  for  alt  historical  and  official  docu¬ 
ments  was  decreed  by  law  no.  912,  of  May  22,  1935.  All  government 
offices  and  dependencies  must  send  to  the  General  Archives  all  papers 
relative  to  matters  which  have  been  closed  5  years  or  more.  Docu¬ 
ments  and  other  papers  of  purely  historic  interest  will  be  available 
for  historical  research,  provided  that  they  are  more  than  25  years  old. 

Later  regulations  provide  that  the  General  Archives  are  to  be 
divided  into  10  main  sections,  based  on  the  principal  periods  in 
Dominican  history,  and  stipulate  that  all  the  papers  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  decree  are  to  be  delivered  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  December  1935. 


» Id.  May  1935. 
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New  University  Presidents  in  Lima  and  Montevideo. — The 
nppointnients  of  Sr.  Alfredo  Solf  Miiso  as  president  of  the  University 
of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  and  of  Dr.  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira  as  president  of 
the  Universidad  of  Montevideo,  have  recenth’^  been  announced. 

Foreign  Vessels  Forbidden  to  Visit  the  Galapagos  Islands. — 
According;  to  a  decree  signed  by  President  Velasco  Ibarra  on  May 
18,  1935,  all  foreign  merchant  vessels  are  forbidden  to  enter  the 
waters  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  Foreign  vessels  wishing  to 
fish  in  those  waters  may  do  so  provided  that  they  have  first  complied 
with  the  regulations  established  in  regard  to  that  industry,  which 
include  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  five  dollars  a  ton  on  their  cold  storage 
capacity. 

New  Issue  of  Costa  Rican  Coins. — The  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  authorized  by  a  decree  of  August  22,  1935,  the  coinage  of 
1,000,000  colones’  worth  of  specie  in  the  United  States  Mint  at 
Philadelphia.  The  coins,  which  are  to  contain  25  percent  nickel  and 
75  percent  copper,  are  to  be  of  the  following  amounts  and  denomina¬ 
tions:  one  colon,  350,000;  50  centimos,  700,000;  and  25  centimos, 
1,200,000.  The  new  money  is  to  be  put  into  circulation  tbrough  the 
International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce. 

Modern  Hotels  in  Bahia. — According  to  a  report  by  Mr.  Aldene 
A.  Barrington,  Assistant  U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  Bahia  has  issued  a  decree  granting  to 
prospective  hotel  builders  state  tax  exemptions  of  different  kinds  for 
from  five  to  ten  years.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  concessions, 
the  builders  of  tbe  new  hotels  must  present  plans  which  comply  with 
the  technical  requirements  of  the  State  Construction  Regulations. 

Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Commission  in  Chile. — A  decree 
signed  by  President  Alessandri  on  August  17,  1935,  created  a  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  problems  of  the  life  and  welfare  of  mother  and 
child  during  as  long  a  period  as  it  considers  State  attention  advisable. 
Specific  matters  included  in  the  scope  of  the  commission  are  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  existing  services,  whether  official,  semiofficial,  or  private, 
and  of  general  attendance  on  mother  and  child;  medical,  sociological, 
educational,  and  legal  problems  affecting  them;  and  the  cost  which 
such  activities  may  be  expected  to  entail  and  the  means  of  financing 
them.  The  commission,  whose  chairman  will  be  the  Minister  of 
Public  Health,  will  be  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  Province  of 
Santiago,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  the  director  general  of 
Welfare  and  Social  Work,  the  director  general  of  Public  Health; 
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the  administrator  of  the  Compulsory  Insurance  Fund;  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  private  individuals  representing  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions  and  hospitals. 

Industrial  Census  Committee  of  Ahoentina. — Law  no.  12104 
of  October  8,  1934,  provided  for  the  taking  of  an  industrial  census 
within  a  year  from  its  promulgation.  On  May  18,  1935,  President 
Justo  appointed  the  National  Industrial  Census  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sehor  Carlos  Brehhia,  Assistant  Secretarj*  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  to  decide  the  dates  and  manner  of  taking  the 
census.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  it  was  stated  that  while 
the  original  decree  limited  the  census  to  the  extractive  (mining, 
quarrying,  forestal,  hunting,  and  fishing)  and  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  it  was  hoped  that  under  the  latter  term  it  would  he  possible  to 
include  building  and  construction  work,  the  jirinting  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  similar  industries.  The  last  industrial  census  in 
Argentina  was  taken  in  1914. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  September  7,  the  Commission  decided  that 
the  census  should  be  taken  simultaneously  throughout  the  country 
on  October  31,  1935. 

Cattle  Census  of  1935  in  Chile — A  recent  census  of  the  cattle  in 
Chile  shows  an  increase  of  74,790  head,  or  3  percent,  during  the  5- 
year  period  1930-35.  The  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  Republic 
since  1910  may  he  seen  from  the  following  table: 


'  Cows  and  Oxen  and  i  11..11., 
heifers  steers 


1»10 . . . ,  S'iittTS  .Wl.,’>74  37,  .Wi  i  l.f>35,  IKI 

191.5  ..  .  810.4*1,')  741.9.')0  i  47.  125  1.943.954 

1920 . . .  - . '  .lOO.WM  8,57.(119  804,251  .52.  .547  '  2.103,141 

1925 . . . .  379.70;i  7.57.487  734.4.57  40.720  1,918,433 

19:10  ..  . - .  419.0.50  997,010  911.900  .59.:i02  2.387.940 

19:1.5  .  431,951  1,017,131  9.50,508  ,  03,080  2,402,730 


New  Highways  Opened  in  the  Dominican  Republic. — Two  new 
higliways  were  recently  opened  to  traffic  in  the  Dominican  Repulilic. 
On  July  7  the  25-mile  road  between  Hato  Mayor,  in  the  Province  of 
Sayho,  and  Sahana  de  la  Mar,  in  that  of  Samand,  was  formerly 
opened.  Seven  weeks  later,  on  August  25,  Janico  and  Santiago,  both 
in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  were  united  by  a  highway  which,  although 
only  It)  miles  long,  required  great  engineering  skill  because  of  the 
difficult  terrain  through  which  it  passes. 

U NI VEIISITY  R EORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE  OF  Cu  BA. —  By  decrce-blW 
no,  118,  signed  by  President  Mendieta  on  August  7,  1935,  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  12  members  and  ti  alternates,  to  he  appointed  by  the  President, 
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was  created  to  draft  a  new  statute  for  the  University  of  Habana. 
Tlie  decree  provides  for  the  complete  autonomy  of  the  university,  and 
states  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  he  the  lepil  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  university  and  enjoy  all  the  riiihts  and  privileges  accorded 
to  its  president. 

New  President  of  Chii.ean  Society  of  Geography  and  His¬ 
tory. — Senor  Domin^jo  Amundte^ui  Solar  w^as  elected  president  of 
the  Chilean  Society  of  Geofjraphy  and  History  to  succeed  Senor 
Aufiustin  Edwards,  who  had  resijjjned  because  of  his  appointment  as 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  Senor  Amunatejjui,  who 
has  an  international  reputation  as  an  historian,  has  also  been  director 
of  the  Pedagofjic  Institute,  president  of  the  University  of  Chile,  and 
cabinet  member  on  several  occasions. 

Family  Education.— On  May  23  Dr.  Maxiniiliano  Salas  Marchan, 
a  former  Director  of  Primary  Education  in  Chile,  gave  the  introduc¬ 
tory  lecture  in  a  course  on  family  education  at  the  University  of 
Chile.  Dr.  Salas  Marchfin,  who  has  studied  this  type  of  education 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  summarized  the  material  given 
students  of  this  subject  in  the  countries  he  had  visited,  including 
character  education,  child  care,  child  psychology,  and  education  for 
parenthood.  The  course  was  to  consist  of  weekly  lectures  by  leading 
specialists  in  the  fields  under  discussion. 

Customs  Airdromes  in  Brazil. — The  Government  of  Brazil 
issued  a  decree  on  July  4,  1934,  requiring  aircraft  arriving  from  or 
proceeding  abroad  to  land  at  one  of  14  specified  customs  airports  on 
both  arrival  and  departure.  The  10  ports  in  operation  on  July  29, 
1935,  according  to  a  communication  to  the  International  Commission 
for  Air  Navigation  were:  Villa  Nova  de  Tocantins  (Amazonas),  Foz 
do  Igimssu  (Parana),  Uruguayana  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  and 
Sant’Anna  do  Livramento  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul);  for  both  sea  and 
land  planes,  Montenegro  (Para),  Corumbd  (Matto  Grosso),  and  Rio 
Grande  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul);  for  both  sea  and  land  planes,  with 
arrangements  for  night  landing,  Pelotas  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  Recife 
(Pernambuco),  and  Natal  (Rio  Grande  do  Norte). 

Customs  Airdro.me8  in  the  Dominican  Republic. — According  to 
information  submitted  on  June  12,  1935,  to  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  for  Air  Navigation  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  customs  airdromes  for  seaplanes  are. situated  at  Santo 
Domingo,  Azua,  Barahona,  San  Pedro  de  Macons,  La  Romana, 
Samanii,  Sdnehez,  Puerto  Plata,  and  Monte  Cristi,  while  those  for 
land  planes  are  at  Villa  Elias  Pina,  Las  Lajas,  and  Dajabdn. 
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Manuel  Alvarez  Calder6x. — A  statesman  and  diplomat  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  his  oountrj’,  Sehor  Manuel  Alvarez 
Calderon,  died  in  Lima  on  July  23,  1935,  at  the  age  of  83.  Sehor 
Alvarez  Calderon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  of  his  time, 
had  been  minister  to  the  United  States,  Peruvian  delegate  to  the 
Second  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  met  in 
Me.xico  in  1902,  minister  to  Mexico,  first  Peruvian  minister  to  Cuba, 
minister  to  Chile,  minister  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and  a  member 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  the  Hague. 
Sehor  Alvarez  Calderdn  had  also  taken  an  active  interest  in  education 
and  music  in  Peru. 

Kafaei.  Neira  a. — One  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  Dr.  Rafael  Neira  A.,  died  in  Panama  on  Jul}'  18,  1935,  at 
the  age  of  80.  In  the  decree  declaring  8  days  of  official  morning. 
President  Arias  enumerated  Dr.  Neira ’s  services  to  the  country  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Constituent  Convention,  Dej)uty  to  the 
National  Assembly,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  P'oreign  Affairs,  governor  of  the  Province  of  Colon, 
Administrator  General  of  the  Liquor  Revenue,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  National  Police  Force,  and  Secretary'  of  Government  and 
Justice. 


Aristides  Arjona. — A  second  period  of  mourning  was  decreed  by 
President  Arias  of  Panama  in  tribute  to  another  citizen  prominent  in 
the  life  of  the  Republic  since  its  establishment.  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona. 
Dr.  Arjona,  who  died  on  August  7,  1935,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  held  several  Cabinet  portfolios,  including 
Government  and  Justice,  the  Treasury,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
Attorney  General  of  the  Republic.  One  of  his  greatest  services  to  his 
country  was  his  oi^anization  of  the  present  monetary'  system  under 
I^resident  Amador  Guerrero,  soon  after  the  nation  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  independent  Republic. 

F.  D.  Legitime. — General  F.  1).  Legitime,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  from  October  1888  to  August  1889,  died  at  his  home 
in  Tui^eau  on  July  29,  1935,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 
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Angelica  Palma. — The  sudden  death  on  September  6,  1935,  at  the 
age  of  52,  of  the  noted  Peruvian  writer  and  feminist,  Angelica  Palma, 
shocked  and  saddened  her  friends  throughout  the  Americas  and  in 
Europe.  The  daughter  of  Ricardo  Palma,  wdiose  Tradiciones  Perua- 
nas  spread  his  reputation  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his  native  land, 
Senorita  Palma  had  inherited  literary  talent  of  a  high  order.  Among 
her  works  are  Vencida,  Par  Senda  Propia,  Coloniaje  Romdntico 
(awarded  a  prize  by  the  International  Literary  Congress  of  Buenos 
Aires,  1921),  Tiempos  de  la  Patria  Vieja  (winner  of  the  first  prize  in 
the  Ayacueho  Contest,  Lima,  1924),  Al  Azar,  Biografias  Noveladas, 
and  Ricardo  Palma.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  with  pleas¬ 
ure  her  delightful  article  on  Lima  in  the  January  1935  issue,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  city. 

Senorita  Palma  was  a  Peruvian  delegate  to  the  Inter- American 
Congress  of  Women  and  the  Bolivarian  Congress,  both  meeting  in 
Panama  in  1926,  and  to  the  Seville  Exposition  in  1929.  She  was  a 
member  of  several  Spanish  Academies  and  had  been  granted  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  Alfonso  XII.  As  a  lecturer  she  was  popular 
in  Peru,  Spain,  Panama,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina.  Senorita  Palma 
had  gone  to  Buenos  Aires  at  the  invitation  of  national  educational 
authorities  to  take  part  in  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  her  father  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Professors  of  Modern  Languages.  She  died 
of  pneumonia  in  Rosario,  where  she  had  expected  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures. 

Feisnando  Perez. — A.  former  Argentine  diplomat  who  had  repre¬ 
sented  his  country  ably  in  Europe  for  many  years.  Dr.  Fernando 
Perez,  died  in  Paris  on  July  26,  1935.  He  was  well  known  also  as  a 
discriminating  patron  of  the  arts;  an  apparatus  of  his  invention  for 
determining  the  authenticity  of  the  great  masters  by  means  of  the 
X-ray  has  been  installed  in  the  Louvre. 

Federico  Puga  Borne. — On  August  13,  1935,  Dr.  Federico  Puga 
Borne,  a  noted  Chilean  physician,  sicentist,  educator,  statesman,  and 
diplomat,  died  in  liis  80th  year.  Dr.  Puga  Borne  had  been  president 
of  the  Chilean  Scientific  Society,  founder  of  the  Rerista  de  Higiene  in 
1887,  Senator,  Minister  of  Justice,  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Interior, 
and  Minister  to  France;  he  was  also  the  author  of  works  of  hygiene, 
legal  medicine,  and  other  scientific  subjects. 

Pedro  de  Toledo. — At  the  age  of  75,  Pedro  de  Toledo,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Brazilian  citizens,  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
July  29,  1935.  During  his  long  and  fruitful  life  he  had  held  many  hon¬ 
orable  offices  whose  duties  were  discharged  ably  and  conscientiously. 
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Dr.  Toledo  was  born  and  educated  in  Sao  Paulo.  Upon  jrraduatinfr 
from  the  law  school  there,  he  be^an  his  public  career  under  the 
Empire  as  le^jal  adviser  to  the  Provincial  Treasury  of  Sao  Paulo. 
After  the  Republic  had  been  proclaimed,  he  continued  to  hold  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility  in  his  State,  where  he  founded  and  became 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Republican  Party.  Later  he  took  part 
in  national  affairs;  his  services  as  Minister  of  Airriculture  were 
particidarly  outstanding.  He  then  passed  to  a  diplomatic  career, 
and  his  services  as  Minister  in  Rome  and  Madrid  and  later  as  first 
Brazilian  Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires  won  him  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  tact  and  ability.  In  1932  he  was  appointed  Interventor  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  it  devolved  upon  him  to  shoulder  responsi¬ 
bility  during  the  dark  days  that  followed.  After  a  brief  period  of 
exile.  Dr.  Toledo  returned  to  Brazil  where  he  was  received  with 
general  manifestations  of  sympathy.  He  was  recognized  throughout 
his  native  land  as  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  as  a  great  apostle 
of  peace,  and  his  death  was  lamented  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  Federal 
Congress  and  the  city  council  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  suspending  their 
sessions  in  tribute  to  his  memory. 


